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Southern California 
Edison Company 


4 DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 14 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 23 


> 4 >a ®~ ‘eer 4 


The Board of Directors has 
4 authorized the payment of the f 
following quarterly dividends: 

2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, } 
4.08% Series; , 

3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay-  f 
able August 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record August 5, 
1953. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in } 
Los Angeles, August 31,1953. ? 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


q July 17, 1953 




















Burroughs 


214th 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) 
a share has been declared upon 
the stock of BuRRouGHs CorPo- 
RATION, payable September 10, 
1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business August 
14, 1953. 
SHELDON F. Hatt, 


Vice President and Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
July 15, 1953. 

















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 8, 1953. 


A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable 
September 23, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 9, 1953. The transfer 
books of the Company will not close. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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QC-£; reports for the Fiscal Year 
Ending April 30, 1953 


Consolidated net earnings of the American Car and Foundry Company 
and subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended April 30 amounted to $8,684,976, 
equal after preferred dividend requirements to $10.10 per share on the out- 
standing common stock, compared to $8.64 per share Jast year on fewer 
shares. This compares with net earnings of $7,202,165 last year, John E. 
Rovensky, chairman of the board, told stockholders in the company’s 54th 
annual report. 


Gross sales amounted to over 257 million dollars, an increase of approxi- 
mately 47% over 1952—which in turn was an increase of more than 45% 
over 1951. “Defense work represented a greater percentage of the sales this 
year than last,” stated Mr. Rovensky, “but the increase in the volume of 
diversified lines of regular work was also highly satisfactory.” 


In addition to indirect taxes the company paid $12,295,000 in direct 
taxes. “Therefore,” said Mr. Rovensky, “to achieve the above result, we 
really had to earn about 21 million dollars. With the exception of one war 
year, this is more than the company ever earned in its history.” 


As of June first the company had a backlog of orders amounting to 
approximately 277 million dollars—consisting of 183 million defense and 
94 million regular products, such as cars, carburetors, valves, storage tanks 
and miscellaneous castings, forgings, and weldings. This backlog is consid- 
erably smaller than last year—especially in the defense division, Chairman 
Rovensky stated that “this is in part due to the change in the character of 
the backlog, as we worked off some of the heavy tank orders and took on 
lighter but equally desirable shell orders. The amount was also reduced 
about 42 million dollars by our voluntarily reducing tank prices when our 
costs proved to be much lower than originally estimated. The regular product 
backlog was reduced due to our being able to get into fuller production 
as material restrictions were eased.” 


The company’s working capital has increased from approximately 53 
million dollars in 1952 to 61 million dollars. Additions from earnings over 
and above cash dividends, plus the proceeds of several plants sold, produced 
this increase in working capital. “Our balance sheet,” explained Mr. 
Rovensky, “shows bank borrowings of 15 million dollars and this amount 
would be considerably larger if we had not succeeded in arranging a sub- 
stantial percentage of our defense work on a partially self-liquidating basis.” 


Commenting on the company’s defense contracts, Mr. Rovensky stated: 
“The Government contracted with us during the year to set up a line for 
the production of shells—stating great speed was necessary—and scheduled 
our production to begin in 12 months. When we began production in four 
months we received letters of highest praise from the officers in charge. 
Additional orders are being negotiated at the present time assuring produc- 
tion considerably beyond the present year.” 


“Our defense work at Buffalo and Albuquerque expanded quite materially 
and necessitated additional equipment at Buffalo and enlarged plant facili- 
ties at Albuquerque. Security regulations forbid any discussion of these 
operations other than that present conditions and the outlook are quite 
satisfactory.” 


Explaining the company’s diversification program, Mr. Rovensky reported: 
“The disposal of our surplus properties is almost completed—the largest 
surplus plants—Chicago, Detroit, Madison and Wilmington—have all been 
sold as well as certain other miscellaneous properties.” 


“Product development from ACF research has been intensively pushed. 
Our valve division had an operating profit last year of $474,119 and 
additional valve lines are now under test with very promising prospects. 
Research along a broadening number of lines is being intensified.” 


“During the year we acquired for cash the Avion Instrument Corp.—a 
small but profitable company with an excellent research reputation. We 
acquired this company as an introduction to electronics and further develop- 
ments along that line are contemplated.” 


Mr. Rovensky concluded his remarks with a survey of the many un- 
certainties in the domestic and foreign situations—the possibility of these 
depressing or improving general business and then added: “It is our 
considered opinion that, based upon our company’s present position, making 
allowance for a reasonable amount of labor trouble, material shortage, etc., 
and barring adverse developments of unexpectedly large proportions, we 
should have another satisfactory year.” 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 








Dividend Meetings 


;% he following. dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 28: ABC Vending; Acme Steel; 
Allied Chemical & Dye; Arkansas-Missourj 
Power; Borden Company; Brooklyn Union 
Gas; Carpenter Steel; Crane Company; 
Deere & Co.; Dominion Structural Steel; 
Hackensack Water; Indianapolis Water; 
Macmillan Company; MacWhyte Com- 
pany; Merck & Company; Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway ; National 
Gypsum; New Britain Gas Light ; Northam 
Warren; Perfect Circle; Phelps Dodge; 
Poor & Company; Signal Oil & Gas; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil; Swan-Finch Oil; 
Tampa Electric; Union Carbide & Carbon; 
eng States Steel; Vanadium-Alloys 

teel. 


July 29: Bell & Howell; Blackstone 
Valley Gas & Electric; Burlington Mills; 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea; Inland 
Steel; International Silver; Missouri 
Public Service; New Jersey Zinc; New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock; 
Pepperell Manufacturing; Remington 
Rand; Ruppert (Jacob) Company; Tide 
Water Associated Oil; Westinghouse 
Electric. 


July 30: American Hair & Felt; Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary; 
Bethlehem Steel; Clark Controller; Gen- 
eral American Corporation; Pfaudler 
Co.; Standard Oil (Calif.); Sun Ray 
Drug. 


August 3: Atlantic Refining; Buffalo 
Forge; Century Ribbon Mills; Coca- 
Cola; Coca International; Cornell-Dubi- 
lier Electric; Creole Petroleum: General 
Motors; Iowa Electric Light & Power; 
Lion Oil; Sheller Manufacturing; Si- 
monds Saw & Steel; Standard Oil 
(Ohio); United Elastic; Vick Chemical; 
Western Auto Supply; Woodward Iron. 


August 4: American Bakeries; Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry; Basic Refrac- 
tories; Brown Shoe; Burton-Dixie Cor- 
poration; Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric; Dr. Pepper; Dow Chemical; Eagle- 
Picher; General Precision Equipment; 
Globe Union, Inc.; Gould National Bat- 
teries; Johnson & Johnson; Lee (H. D.) 
& Company; Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator; Monarch Machine Tool; 
Rath Packing; Spear & Company; 
Texas Gulf Producing; Timken Roller 
Bearing. 











PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 40 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1953, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of 
business July 27, 1953. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
July 20, 1953. 
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Deferred Compensation 


Appeals To Managements 


High tax rates make future payments more desirable 


than current income, and capital gains best of all. 


Many devices are used to keep executives contented 


Dye agen is getting tougher 
after years of sellers’ markets. 
But competition for top executive 
talent has been tough all along. 
Mounting costs, higher taxes, shifting 
markets, the growing complexity of 
Government regulations, the acceler- 
ated pace of industrial expansion and 
technological progress, the emergence 
of labor relations as a full-time man- 
agement problem—all these factors, 
and many others, place an increasing 
premium on getting, and keeping, the 
best available men in key executive 
positions if a company is to improve 
or even maintain its position. 


Poses Problem 


At the same time, the rise in tax 
rates to present extortionate levels 
has made it more difficult to fill these 
top spots. Why should an assistant 
vice-president living comfortably on 
an income of $25,000 a year accept the 
vast increase in responsibility in- 
volved in a step up the ladder if this 
step nets him, after taxes, only an- 
other $5,000 or so? Why should the 
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highly able president of a successful 
small enterprise accept the offer of a 
larger competitor when this involves 
pulling up stakes, meeting the possible 
hostility of subordinates who may re- 
sent the selection of this outsider for 
a job they wanted, and running the 
risk of a reputation-blasting failure 
in a job too big for him—all for a 
very moderate increase in take-home 
pay? 

Fortunately for our economic pro- 
gress, there are many men of execu- 
tive calibre who view added respon- 
sibility as a challenge which cannot 
be resisted. There are not enough 
of them to obviate the problem of ob- 
taining capable new executives to re- 
place those who retire, but there are 
enough to create another and similar 
problem—how to hold on to key men 
already employed. A company’s 
board of directors has only a limited 
number of weapons available to meet 
this problem, and some of them are 
losing, or have already lost, their 
effectiveness. 

Some years ago, if your competitor 


started playing footsie with your 
president you offered him a raise, and 
he stayed. Under salary stabilization, 
this was impossible; your competitor 
could offer him more money, but you 
couldn’t. Even with salary stabili- 
zation ended, unlimited raises are not 
the answer. Various studies have 
shown conclusively that compensa- 
tion of top executives has lagged far 
behind the increases obtained by 
middle management and rank-and-file 
workers, and a large part of any raise 
comes out of the company’s taxes 
rather than its profits; nevertheless, 
salary increases for the top brass lead 
to criticism from stockholders and 
other employes due to the large size 
of executive salaries (before taxes) 
and the wide publicity accorded them. 

Furthermore, high personal tax 
rates limit the appeal of an increase in 
pay. If an executive is already mak- 
ing $200,000 a year or more a $100,- 
000 raise will actually put only $8,000 
in his pocket after the 92 per cent tax 
he must pay ; it will cost his employer 
either $18,000 or $48,000 (depending 
on whether or not the company is 
subject to EPT) and the balance of 
$10,000 or $40,000 will go to the 


Government. 
Bonus Arrangements 


Bonuses based on production or 
profits are open to the same objection 
as salary increases. With the added 
interest in pension plans which arose 
after the steelworkers obtained one 
in 1949, pensions for executives grew 
increasingly popular. They possess the 
extremely important advantage, from 
the company’s standpoint, of tying key 
personnel to the organization if they 
are to receive full benefits or (in the 
absence of vesting privileges) any 
benefits whatever. From the em- 
ploye’s standpoint, they very substan- 
tially reduce tax liability by deferring 
it to the years following retirement, 
when he will not be receiving a large 
salary and will therefore be in a much 
lower tax bracket. 

The Revenue Act of 1950 intro- 
duced another highly attractive means 
of keeping top management, and 
keeping it contented, since this leg- 
islation liberalized the tax provisions 
affecting stock option plans. Previ- 
ously, as soon as the holder of an op- 
tion exercised it he became liable for 

Please turn to page 26 
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i millions of American males, the 


name Gillette is synonymous with 


razor blades. In point of fact, the 
company ranks as the world’s largest 
manufacturer of shaving equipment. 
It is estimated that Gillette accounts 
for over half of all blades sold in the 
United States, whereas just before 
World War II the company’s share 
cf the market was only about 20 per 
cent. Despite keen competition of- 
fered by several hundred other con- 
cerns active in the field, safety razors 
and blades marketed by the company 
under such trade names as Gillette, 
Valet, Tech, and Probak have consis- 
tently accounted for a large share of 
the total market. The manufacture 
of shaving cream is a related activity, 
but far less important volume-wise. 


Sharp As a Razor 


Quality plays an important part in 
the selection of blades by the public 
and Gillette’s engineering and produc- 
tion “know how” have enabled the 
company to keep well abreast of its 
competitors. And no small part of its 
success may be attributed to aggres- 
sive advertising policies. The Caval- 
cade of Sports radio and TV _ pro- 
grams, sponsored by Gillette, attract 
a large and primarily masculine au- 
dience to which the company’s major 
product line is vigorously promoted. 
Such headline attractions as the 


World Series and championship prize » 


fights are typical of the sporting 
4 


Gillette Thrives in Competitive Fields 


Company is the leading factor in both the razor blade 
and home permanent wave markets. Growth prospects 


and liberal yield qualify the issue for businessmen's lists 


events which the company regularly 
sponsors, 

In addition to leadership in the 
$100 million a year razor blade 
market, Gillette is also the leading 
factor in the manufacture of home 
permanent wave kits—sales of which, 
according to Drug Topics, totaled $55 
million at the retail level in 1951. In 
1948, Gillette acquired the Toni Com- 
pany from two brothers, R. Neison 
Harris (now a Gillette vice-presi- 
dent) and Irving B. Harris, thereby 
gaining entry into a line of business 
well adapted to the company’s wide- 
spread distributing organization. Be- 
sides the original home permanent 
wave kits, shampoos and hair rinses 
are also sold under the Toni label. 
Other related products being pro- 
duced by the Toni Company (now a 
wholly-owned Gillette subsidiary) are 
Tonette, a home permanent wave de- 
signed for children’s hair; Prom, a 
permanent wave requiring no neu- 
tralizer; and White Rain lotion 
shampoo. 


The Toni Acquisition 


The price paid for the Toni Com- 
pany was $8 million, plus the equiva- 
lent of that company’s net worth of 
$4.7 million. It was further agreed 
that after Toni (under Gillette owner- 
ship) had earned $8 million after 
taxes, Gillette would pay to the sellers 
an additional 47 per cent of such 
earnings up to $8 million; thereafter, 
all of the subsidiary’s profits would 
revert to Gillette. By early 1950, 
profits from Toni had exceeded the 
first $8 million and Gillette then be- 
gan to share the affiliate’s profits with 
the original owners. The remaining 
contingent liability under terms of 
the Toni purchase contract—which is 
based on that company’s future prof- 
its—was reduced to $2.98 million as 
of last April 30. 

Gillette’s sales volume and pre-tax 
earnings established new records in 
1952 but because of increased income 
and excess profits taxes net income 


dipped below the previous year’s 
level. Excess profits taxes in the 
U.S. and England had the effect of 
reducing earnings by 43 cents a share. 
Income derived abroad contributes an 
important share of over-all earnings ; 
in 1952, 59 per cent of total earnings 
after taxes (realized in U.S. dollars) 
came from the United States and 
Canada, the remaining 41 per cent 
being obtained in foreign markets. 


Outlook Is Favorable 


Considering the company’s favor- 
able showing in the first half of 1953, 
when earnings climbed to $2.06 per 
share from $1.53 in the initial six 
months of 1952, there is a good pos- 
sibility that Gillette will post higher 
profits this year. While the extension 
of EPT is an unfavorable factor in 
the near-term earnings picture, profits 
will receive a fillip next year when 
EPT expires; meanwhile, the com- 
pany is reaping benefits from lower 
prices now prevailing for some of its 
raw materials. 

As outlined in the 1952 annual re- 
port, Gillette’s dividend policy is ‘‘to 





Gillette Company 


Net Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1938.. $15.8 $0.36 $0.35 S5Y%— 3% 
1939.. 18.0 045 030 4%— 2% 
194C.. 19.3 0.28 0.20 3%— 1% 
1941.. 228 041 023 2%—1 
1942.. 244 0.41 0.23 2%—1% 
1943.. 27.6 052 0.35 <4%— 2% 
1944.. 33.55 062 040 8%4— 3% 
1945.. 37.9 087 0.60 13%— 6% 
1946.. 51.8 2.28 1.25 213%—11 
1947.. 59.6 2.56 1.19 18%—11% 
1948.. 85.9 3.40 1.50 19%—13% 
1949.. 90.8 3.13 1.63 1834—12 
1950.. 99.3 a3.40 2.44 26%4—15% 
1951.. 102.7 :a3.34 2.50 33 —24% 
1952.. 120.5 a2.79 2.50 34%4—30% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1952.. b$27.3 $1.53 ak | eee 
1953.. b31.4 2.06 c$1.00 c40 —32% 





a—After write-off of good-will resulting from 
increased investment in Toni Company, equal to 
41 cents a share in 1950, 25 cents in 1951 and 
54 cents in 1952. b—Three months. c—Through 
July 22. 
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distribute to its shareholders annually 
the largest proportion of the earnings 
of the company consistent with main- 
taining the company in a strong finan- 
cial position . . . and to permit us to 
take advantage of such opportunities 
for further broadening our line of 
products or other corporate action as 
may from time to time be desirable.” 
In the past two years, Gillette has 
paid out 70 to 75 per cent of reported 
earnings, and a higher proportion of 
net after reflecting contingent pay- 
ments from profits to former Toni 
Company stockholders. Diversifica- 
tion opportunities, however, are not 


These 10 Stocks 


being ignored. Last November, Gil- 
lette’s Argentine subsidiary acquired 
the common stock of a leading plastics 
manufacturer in that country for 


$833,000. 
Return on Investment 


Gillette’s financial strength is in- 
dicated by holdings of $33 million in 
cash and Governments at the end of 
last year as against $23.8 million of 
current liabilities. Capitalization is 
moderate, consisting of 281,451 shares 
of $5 preferred stock, followed by 
3,997,538 common shares. At 39, the 
common stock has appeal for the 6.4 


Enjoy Tax Shelters 


For various reasons, but mainly because past losses 


can be applied against current earnings, dividends on 


these common stocks are partly or wholly tax-exempt 


ges whose interest payments 
or dividend disbursements are 
wholly or partly exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax levies have particu- 
lar attraction for individuals whose 
incomes fall within the very high 
brackets. But with the rise in tax im- 
posts over the past twenty years, the 
attractiveness of such issues has 
widened, and they frequently hold ap- 
peal also for those in more moderate 
income brackets. 


How This Works 


Under present schedules of income 
tax levies, the investor with a taxable 
income of, say, $18,000 to $20,000 
would have to obtain a yield of 6.1 
per cent taxable income in order to 
realize the same net income as from a 
tax-exempt issue paying 2.5 per cent. 
And if his taxable income should 
run around $40,000 a year he would 
have to have a return of 8.9 per cent 
on a non-exempt issue in order to 
wind up with the same net cash in- 
come as from a 2.5 per cent tax- 
exempt bond or stock. 

There are fewer stocks than bonds 
in the tax-sheltered category. In the 
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bond list, inunicipal issues—a classi- 
fication which includes state, city and 
county obligations as well as issues 
by highway, school and other authori- 
ties—make up the most numerous 
and important group. (In a discussion 
of tax-exempt bonds in the issue 
of May 20 last, FINANCIAL WorLp 
presented a tabulation showing the 
yield an investor must obtain from 
taxable issues in order to have a net 
income equivalent to that received 
from tax-exempt issues. The table 
applies as well in the case of income 
from stocks. ) 


Quality of Issues 


The fact that partial or full tax 
exemption of a dividend usually is 
the result of unrealized capital losses 
of past years suggests that such 
issues usually are speculative. Some, 
however, do have investor appeal. 
Electric Bond & Share, which has 
unrealized losses of about $40 a share, 
is among the better-rated issues in the 
group shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. That stock, and shares of 
United Corporation, General Pre- 
cision, Pennroad and International 





per cent return from dividends of 50 
cents quarterly, plus a 50-cent year- 
end extra. A more conservative 
means of investing in the company is 
available through the preferred, which 
is convertible at any time into two 
common shares. At 98, the preferred 
yields 5.1 per cent. The senior issue 
has preference over the common only 
as to cumulative dividends but the 
disadvantages of the issue’s contrac- 
tual position are offset by the com- 
pany’s record of profitable operations 
and yearly dividends ever since pub- 
lished reports became available in 
1906. THE END 





Ten Tax-Sheltered Issues 


1952 

Recent Divi- Tax- 

Price dends Free 
Electric Bond & Sh. 24 Stock 100% 
General Precision... 23 $1.00 100 
Gt. North. Iron.... 17 1.50 16.6 
Hartford El. Light. 53 2.75 15.3 
International Prods. 11 2.00 100 
Lowell Electric Lt.. 50 3.55 100 
Pennroad Corp..... 12 1.00 100 
Transamerica ..... 27 a0.65 67.9 
United Corporation. 5 0.25 100 
Westmoreland, Inc. 18 1.25 748 





a—Plus stock. 





Products were in the 100 per exemp- 
tion class as to 1952 dividends. The 
others were exempt as to varying 
percentages. 

While the receipt of non-taxable 
dividends enables the recipient to 
escape income tax liability on such 
income, these dividends are in the 
nature of a return of capital and are 
so treated, reducing the original cost 
of the stock by the amount received 
in dividends. Should the investor sub- 
sequently sell his stock at a profit he 
incurs a capital gains tax instead of 
a levy at the income tax rate. Here’s 
an example: The investor has a 
hundred shares of Pennroad for 
which he paid $1,200 and has held 
three years. He has received a total 
of $300 in dividends, reducing his 
cost to $900. If the stock'is now sold 
for $1,200, the $300 theoretical 
“profit” is taxed as a capital gain, 
rather than as income. For investors 
in high tax brackets, the advantage 
of such treatment is obvious. 
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Trouble in the 
Copper Market 


Consumption easing and supplies exceed deliveries; refined 


stocks rise. Price concessions and foreign offerings men- 


ace price structure. Nearby earnings outlook unencouraging 


Speco copper production and 
consumption in the first six 
months this year topped both the pre- 
ceding six months and the corre- 
sponding 1952 period. Crude produc- 
tion was up 9.5 per cent and refined 
output rose eleven per cent over the 
last half of 1952. While deliveries 
to customers were up only two per 
cent over the preceding six months 
they exceeded refinery output by 18 
per cent, the excess of more than 
125,000 tons having been imported 
or drawn from Government stocks. 
Superficially this showing is favor- 
able. 


Data Indicates Otherwise 


Actually, however, the copper situ- 
ation is not encouraging so far as 
nearby prospects are concerned. The 
data for the first half of the year were 
affected by the buying rush which im- 
mediately preceded the removal of 
price and other controls in April. 
Anticipating a jump in price from the 
ceiling of 24.5 cents a pound to some- 
where in the mid-thirties consumers 
placed orders as far ahead as pos- 
sible and combed the market for spot 
offerings. As a consequence, deliver- 
ies jumped from 117,204 tons in 
February to 133,462 tons in March 
and to an average of more than 145,- 
000 tons during the succeeding three 
months. Since mid-June, however, 
deliveries have been easing off. Some- 
thing like 50 per cent of first-half 
deliveries, it is estimated, comprised 
copper sold at the former ceiling 
price. 

The monthly production figures are 
also more or less misleading. With 
two exceptions, June mine output of 
75,843 tons was the smallest of any 
month in two years. The inclusion of 
secondary output (from scrap) in the 
crude production figure has boosted 
this year’s crude output far above av- 
erage, obscuring the fact that mine 
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Anaconda Photo 


output in the first six months fell 
below the first half of 1952 and barely 
surpassed the last half of that year. 
Indications are that the full year will 
not come up to 1952’s primary crude 
production of 961,886 tons. 

The bulge in secondary crude fol- 
lowed the easing and subsequent re- 
moval of controls over scrap, which 
had virtually disappeared from the 
market because of the price ceiling. 
In the five months February through 
June, with scrap prices in a free 
market, secondary production zoomed 
to 60,227 tons, which compared with 
46,003 tons in all of 1952 and 56,910 


tons in 1951. That source of crude 
metal is now on the decline. 

The declining mine figures come 
nearer to clarifying the domestic out- 
look. The Government has sought to 
stimulate mine production by con- 
tracting with marginal companies for 
substantial tonnages at above-market 
prices. But despite this a number of 
mines, some of which had hopefully 
resumed as decontrol drew near, al- 
ready have ceased operations, being 
unable to operate profitably on 30- 
cent copper even with the help of a 
Government bounty. 

Foreign production, deliveries and 
stocks all have increased sharply with 
rising mine output more than offset- 
ting the decline in the United States. 
But the rise in consumption abroad, 
as here, is being outpaced by the gain 
in production and world stocks also 
are on the rise. In recent months 
several large offerings of foreign cop- 
per have been made in the American 
market at concessions from the cur- 
rent 30-cent level, which some do- 
mestic interests are understood to be 
shading to 29.75 cents—the possible 
forerunner of further price conces- 
sions and eventually of a lower 
market. Only ten days ago the Bel- 
gium Government cut the internal 
price of copper to the equivalent of 
29.6 cents New York, but has not yet 
extended the reduction to metal for 
export. Its action, however, may 
prove another straw in the wind. 


London's Influence 


Another disturbing factor in the 
price situation centers around the re- 
sumption of a free market in coppef 
in London on August 5. The indus- 
try sharply remembers that in London 
on last October 1, when a free market 
was reestablished in lead, the price of 


The Principal Copper Producers 





9 7-————-Earned Per acct intial: tie 

‘oa ae “esr ~~ on onos3 "1952 +1953 Price 

Anaconda ........ $459.5 $478.1 a$5.79 a$4.61 a$1.27 a$0.93 $3.50 $1.50 34 
Calumet & Hecla.. b44.6 650.8 1.18 0.89 0.30 0.43 0.60 0.30 8 
Cerro de Pasco.... 53.4 60.2 11.75 5.87 2.64 0.25 2.00 0.75 23 
Howe Sound...... b31.4 b28.4 2.98 1.70 0.59 0.21 1.30 045 13 
Inspiration ....... 19.1 208  a3.63 a3.69 a0.88 a0.99 2.75 1.00 23 
Kennecott ........ 451.2 471.6 a8.44 a7.96 2.03 2.15 600 2.50 65 
ts Je 11.9 10.7 3.07 a0.92 a0.51 al.18 None None 26 
| RRP ree.” 24.3 25.6 a4.13 a3.54 phe si 2.00 1.25 22 
Phelps Dodge . 258.2 262.9 4.23 3.45 0.92 0.96 3.00 1.30 33 
*Millions. +Declared or paid to July 22. a—Before depletion and/or depreciation. b—Gross 


revenues. c—Plus 5% stock. 
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that metal dropped 431 a ton or 
almost 45 cents a pound. It also 
recalls that on January 2 of this year 
when controls were taken from zinc 
trading, the metal slumped £14 
a ton—about 2 cents a pound. The 
British Ministry holds about 200,000 
tons of copper, of which 75,000 tons 
may be made available for the market 
in August. 

Chile still holds to its price of 35.5 
cents f.o.b. Chile, equivalent to 36.5 
cents Valley basis, and is unlikely to 
alter its position unless the price in 
this country should drop several 
cents. Since May 8 last, when it 
upped the selling price from 27.5 
cents a pound, Chile has taken over 
all copper produced by Anaconda, 
Kennecott and others, paying them 
23.9 cents a pound and reselling at 
35.5 cents. It’s all a bookkeeping 
transaction since no metal leaves the 


possession of its producers, who use 
30 to 40 per cent of it in their fabri- 
cating plants. The procedure amounts 
to a tax of about 11.5 cents a pound 


on copper produced in and taken out 
of Chile. 


Uncertainties Discounted 


Because all of its properties aré 
located on this continent, Phelps 
Dodge is in sounder investment posi- 
tion than the shares of the other lead- 
ing red metal miners, and current 
prices for the stock would seem to go 
far toward discounting prevailing un- 
certainties in the copper market. 
Kennecott and Anaconda, although 
entailing greater speculative risk, are 
selling at levels which appear to be 
below those warranted by the com- 
panies’ normal earnings performance 
and thus should hold longer term re- 
covery possibilities. THE END 


6 Per Cent Plus From 
High Grade Equities 


Here's a group of 14 stocks, all rated A, currently 


selling to return over six per cent from prevailing 


dividends. Suitable for general investment purposes 


he drawn-out readjustment of 

stock prices which has charac- 
terized the security markets over 
much of this year has brought the 
prices of many high-grade investment 
issues to levels which afford yields 
more like those one reasonably would 
expect from stocks of at least moder- 
ate speculative flavor. 


Prices and Yields 


Thus, of the more than 70 com- 
mon stocks carrying the investment 
rating “A” in FINANCIAL Wor p’s 
Independent Appraisals, 14 are sell- 
ing at prices to yield over six per cent 
—four of them offer returns of from 
7.1 per cent to 7.8 per cent. Earlier 
this year when stock prices were. at 
their high, only seven of these “A” 
stocks returned more than six per 
cent, with 6.8 per cent as the highest 
rate of return. 


Earnings of the various companies 
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tabulated have held up well. Second 
quarter results are not yet available 
from the eleven companies operating 
on a calendar year basis, but five 
of the eight reporting for the first 





quarter noted gains over the same 
1952 period. One (Life Savers) tied 
with the first period of last year and 
Inland Steel’s net fell three cents. In- 
ternational Harvester showed a fiscal 
half-year gain. 

All of the 14 have impressive divi- 
dend records. Most of them acquired 
the regular dividend habit back before 
the first World War. Singer Manu- 
facturing made its first payment dur- 
ing the Civil War, and is now in its 
91st consecutive year. Norfolk & 
Western entered the lists in 1901. In- 
land Steel made no payment in 1933 
when the depression of the early 
1930’s was drawing to its close, but 
otherwise it has not skipped a year 
since 1917. Inland’s 36-year record 
is particularly notable when the high- 
ly cyclical nature of the steel indus- 
try is considered. National Steel, 
which managed to pay right through 
the depression was organized in 1930 
just as the business collapse was get- 
ting well under way. 


Slightly Above Lows 


For the most part the 14 issues are 
only slightly above their lows for the 
year. One exception is Liggett & 
Myers which has practically recov- 
ered all of its setback from 80% to 
74, thereby lowering its return from 
a recent 6.8 per cent to 6.3 per cent. 
Any moderate revival of investor in- 
terest in the market particularly in 
equities of the better grade, should 
enable issues such as these to regain 
much of the ground they have lost. 
In the meantime they continue to 
offer unusually high returns for is- 
sues of their merit. 


A-Rated Issues Returning Over Six Per Cent 


7-—— Earned Per Share ——, +Indi- 

-—Annual—, - 3 Months— -——Dividends——, Recent cated 

1951 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 *1953 Price Yield 
Endicott-Johnson ..... a$2.52 a$2.82 se eeteaaiaas 1919 $1.60 $1.20 26 6.2% 
General Motors ....... 5.64 6.26 $1.42 $1.70 1917 4.00 200 58 69 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ..... 155 1.36 0.19 0.31 1908 1.20 0.90 19 6.3 
Inland Steel .......... 7.02 4.85 1.42 1.39 1934 3.00 1.50 40 7.5 
International Harvester b4.36 b3.76 1.67 ¢€1.72 1918 2.00 1.50 28 7.1 
Life Savers........... 2.91 3.06 0.62 0.62 1922 2.20 1.20 35 6.3 
Liggett & Myers...... 5.19 5.11 0.91 1.13 1912 5.00 3.00 79 6.3 
May Dep’t Stores...... i” Sy re ie Ra. ie 
Melville Shoe ......... 2.00 1.91 sols 1916 1.80 1.35 27 7 
National Steel ........ 6.16 5.11 1.19 1.51 1930 3.00 1.50 45 6.7 
Newberry (J. J.) Co.... 3.47 3.32 aed i es 1928 2.00 100 33 6.1 
Norfolk & Western.... 5.31 5.05 1.22 0.74 1901 3.50 2.25 45 7.8 
Singer Manufacturing... 4.17 4.12 vee tclana 1863 2.40 1.20 38 6.3 
. S Seer 6.10 454 1.43 1.65 1940 3.00 1.50 39 7.7 





*Declared or paid to July 22. 


+Based on 1952 payments. 


a—Year ended November 30. b—Year 


ended October 31. c—Six months ended April 30. e—Year ended January 31, following year. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American & Foreign Power Cc 

Stock, now at 10, ts a radical specu- 
lation. (Paid 10c in 1952; 30c so far 
in 1953.) Recently improved receipts 
from the company’s Latin-American 
satellite properties boosted first quar- 
ter profits from 16 cents to 21 cents 
per share. However, last July 16, the 
Guatemala government seized the 
Empresa Electrica de Guatemala, a 
subsidiary, because of a walkout by 
500 employes. Partial service was re- 
stored when the official “interventor” 
took over and met with union leaders. 
He will remain in charge until the 
“emergency” is over, which may be 
some time since the workers are ask- 
ing for a 50 per cent increase over 
an already higher-than-average wage. 


Amer. Broadcasting-Paramount C+ 

Although stock is speculative, aboli- 
tion of 20% amusement tax could 
mean a significant increase in theater 
attendance; recent price, 14. (Pays 
25¢ quarterly.) Despite the fact that 
the American Broadcasting division 
operated at a loss in the second quar- 
ter of 1953, the new company re- 
ported a gain in earnings for the first 
six months of 1953 to $1.59 a share 
vs. $1.06 a share in the first half of 
1952 for the theater company only. 
However, in its efforts to obtain “a 
strong program structure for the fall” 
it is expected that the broadcasting 
company will have an even greater 
loss ip the third quarter. Paramount 
Theatres has divested itself of six 
more theatres, five of which were 
wholly owned. This leaves 34 wholly 
owned and 42 partially owned thea- 
tres still to be disposed of to comply 
with the consent judgment entered in 
the Federal anti-trust suit against the 
old Paramount organization. 


Champion Paper B 

This businessman’s investment is 
wmproving its position; recent price 
8 


28. (Pays $1.50 annually.) Reflecting 
weakness in demand for the com- 
pany’s paper products last summer, 
sales for the fiscal year ended March 
31 dropped slightly from the year- 
earlier level. Expanding costs also 
contributed to a decline in earnings 
to $3.82 a share for the latest annual 
period, compared with $4.30 in the 
previous twelve months. Champion 
spent approximately $714 million for 
plant improvement during the past 
year, together with over $4%4 million 
for timberlands. 


Christiana Securities 
Selling at a sizable discount from 
asset value, stock has much to recom- 
mend it for longer term growth po- 
tential and satisfactory yield; recent 
price, 6,400 bid. (Paid in 1952, 
$263.55; thus far in 1953, $126.) 
Earnings for the first six months of 
1953 came to $125.97 per share, and 
since operating expenses are practi- 
cally nil, all of this income was paid 
out to stockholders. Behind each 
share of Christiana stands 81.328 
shares of du Pont, 1.136 shares of 
General Motors, 0.048 share Wil- 
mington Trust, 0.050 share News- 
Journal and almost $10 in cash. The 
current bid price if placed in the open 
market would buy only 66 shares of 
du Pont, and in addition, the yield 
from Christiana is higher than that 
of an individual holding in du Pont. 


*Over-the-Counter securities not rated. 


Food Fair Stores C+ 

Now at 25, shares are semi-specu- 
lative, but represent the fastest grow- 
ing retail food chain. (Pays 20c quar- 
terly, plus 5% stock.) Sales for fiscal 
1953 (which ended April 25) set an- 
other new record at $293 million 
compared with $260 million last year. 
Net income also increased, to - $1.85 
a share vs. $1.57 in 1952, but this was 
far below the $2.14 a share of fiscal 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


1951. Food Fair added 14 new super- 
markets during the year, bringing the 
total in the chain to 162. During the 
fiscal 1954 period, management ex- 
pects to add 20 more outlets along 
the Eastern seaboard, plus necessary 
warehouses and trucking facilities. 


General Electric A+ 

Now at 73, stock is of investment 
quality. (Pays $3 annually.) The 
company reported first half earnings 
of $2.61 per share, allowing for the 
full excess profits tax, compared with 
$1.98 in the 1952 period. Net per dol- 
lar of sales came to 4.8 cents vs. 4.9 
cents. Sales at $1.5 billion were up 
33 per cent. Significant is the fact 
that output of heavy apparatus con- 
tinues to gain, reflecting the expan- 
sion program of the electric utility in- 
dustry and the company’s own en- 
larged production facilities. Being a 
primary and essential supplier of de- 
fense needs, General Electric is still 
increasing its sales to the Govern- 
ment. A dividend of 75 cents a share 
paid July 25 will mark the 225th pay- 
ment on the common, or some pay- 
out each year since 1899. 


General Instrument Cc 

Now at 12, stock is a speculative 
growth issue. (Paid 25c in 1952; 50c 
so far this year.) Company supplies 
the television industry with a variety 
of essential components, most impor- 
tant being high frequency tuner mech- 
anisms. It also is a leader in the pro- 
duction of parts for transistors, print- 
ed circuits, color TV equipment and 
other electronic materials. Sales for 
the fiscal quarter ended May 31 set 
a 30-year record at $10.6 million vs. 
$6.2 million in the comparable 1952 
period. Net came to 75 cents per 
share against 17 cents. Defense busi- 
ness accounts for about 25 per cent 
of current production but company 
plans to reduce this proportion. 
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Heinz (H. J.) B= 
Shares (now 32) of this food- 
processing leader are of investment 
grade. (Pays $1.80 annually.) A rec- 
ord sales volume ($220 million) was 
reported for Heinz’s 84th year, and 
it was attained “in highly competitive 
markets where the battle for shelf 
space in grocery stores and for the 
consumer’s attention has been more 
intense than at any time since 1939.” 
Price reductions and special sales 
promotion programs were prevalent 
in the trade throughout the first half 
of 1953 and will probably continue 
throughout the year. The company 
introduced several new items to its 
baby food line, and a successful in- 
novation during the year was the 
packaging of two or three pickles in 
plastic bags. All company products 
have been given new labels, after 
more than two years analysis and 
experimentation. 


Joy Manufacturing C+ 

Stock, now at 35, is a business- 
man’s risk. (Paid $3.125 in 1952; 
$1.25 so far this year.) Despite over- 
production in the coal industry, com- 
nany’s sales are holding up well be- 
cause continuing mechanization seems 
the only method to insure profitable 
operation for many mines. Net in- 
come slipped slightly in the nine 
months period ending June 30, 1953, 
being reported as $3.76 per share vs. 
$3.88 in the comparable 1951-52 
months. New orders approximately 
matched outgoing shipments. Near- 
term profits will benefit from mod- 
erate price increases put into effect 
shortly after the lifting of Govern- 
ment controls. 


Kimberly-Clark B+ 

A better than average business 
cycle issue, stock at 41 returns 5.9% 
on annual payments totaling $2.40. 
Although record sales were reported 
far the fiscal year ended April 30, 
earnings declined to $4.08 a common 
share from $5.29 in the 1952 annual 
period. Higher labor, material and 
freight costs, lower prices for some 
products and unfavorable Canadian 
exchange conditions were among the 
reasons for the earnings drop. The 
increase in sales over the previous 
fiscal year reflected principally the in- 
clusion in the 1952-1953 figures of 
two new subsidiaries, The Munising 
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Paper Company and the Katzenbach 
& Warren, Inc. 


Monarch Machine Tool B 

Stock, now at 17, is less vulnerable 
to cyclical influences than the aver- 
age machine tool equity. (Pays $1.20 
annually.) The impact of the defense 
stretch-out so far has touched the 
company only lightly, and the order 
backlog of about $25 million is down 
only slightly from an all-time high. 
This is enough to maintain capacity 
eperations through the balance of 
1953. In its second quarter’ report, 
management states that new orders 
from regular peacetime customers 
continue to come in at a good rate. 
Net income for the first half of 1953 
came to $2.25 per share against $1.36 
in the like 1952 period. 


National Automotive Fibres C+ 

Shares at 20 represent a cyclical 
speculation despite some diversifica- 
tion. (Pays $2 annually.) An import- 
ant manufacturer of interior trim 
parts for automobiles, company’s op- 
erations during the initial half of this 
year benefited from the high level of 
production in the automobile indus- 
try, and a 23 per cent gain in sales 
compared with the depressed 1952 
first half volume. Earnings rose to 
$2.10 a share from 99 cents in the 
corresponding period last year. Na- 
tional Automotive is planning an 
addition to the new plant of its Cana- 
dian subsidiary in Ontario. 


Otis Elevator Boe 

A semi-investment issue with 
longer term growth appeal; recent 
price 41. (Paid $2.50 in 1952; $2 so 
far this year.) Sales for the first 
quarter jumped 108 per cent over the 
corresponding 1952 period. Although 
the gain resulted from a few big con- 
tracts which will not necessarily be 
repeated, officials expect that sales 
for the full year will be at least 20 
per cent greater than in the past an- 
nual period on new equipment and 
10 per cent higher on service work. 
Earnings for the initial three months 
did not keep pace with sales and in 
fact were slightly below first quarter 
1952 figures ($0.90 per share vs. 
$0.93 in 1952) as a result of smaller 
dividends from overseas subsidiaries. 
For the entire year, however, results 
should compare favorably with 1952. 





Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cc 
Company is making progress, but 
stock at 13 continues speculative. 
(Paid 75c in 1952; none as yet this 
year.) As another step in a program 
of diversification, Pennsylvania Coal 
has acquired from Alleghany Cor- 
poration 223,991 shares of the tota 
458,182 outstanding shares of Indus- 
trial Brownhoist Corporation. Latter 
is a 75-year-old manufacturer of 
earth-moving equipment for the rail- 
road, iron and coal industries. Its 
sales last year were $12.5 million and 
earnings were $1.51 per share. 


Pepperell Mfg. B+ 

Now 63, shares represent an above 
average equity in the textile field. 
(Paid $4.50 in 1952; thus far in 1953, 
$1.50.) Company will begin produc- 
tion of all-nylon sheeting for distribu- 
tion beginning in September. Pep- 
perell claims that its new all-nylon 
sheet is less than half as heavy as cot- 
ton and yet will wear three times as 
long. It can be washed at home and 
dried in a few minutes without iron- 
ing. Because the nylon supply is lim- 
ited, only specially fitted bottom 
sheets will be produced, with top 
ones coming later. Announcement of 
the product, the first time that nylon 
has been used for sheeting, means 
that synthetic yarn has invaded an- 
other important market for cotton. 
Sheets were the largest single market 
for cotton fibre in 1952 and will prob- 
ably remain so until Pepperell’s price 
of $7.50 for a double nylon sheet can 
be lowered to a more competitive level. 


United Fruit A 

At 52, shares are near the bottom 
of their 1953 trading range, reflecting 
political uncertainty in Central Amer- 
ican areas where company operates. 
(Pays 75c quarterly.) Storm damage 
to banana trees in Central America 
has not exceeded ordinary propor- 
tions and the company expects normal 
crops in almost all of its growing 
areas. At the beginning of July a 
storm.destroyed 1.3 million stems in 
Costa Rica. This was the most severe 
storm damage experienced in that 
country and the same storm destroyed 
500,000 stems in Panama. Total 
losses in summer winds will prob- 
ably not exceed 3.5 million stems, a 
number which the company consid- 
ers to be a normal loss. 
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New Giant Appears 
On Utility Scene 


Ohio Valley Electric Corporation, formed last year by a group 


of important utility companies, is destined to set several 


new high records. 


Ithough formed to provide power 

to only one customer, the Ohio 
Valley Electric Corporation has filed 
a record-breaking $420 million of 
new securities with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. Under the 
plan, $360 million of 334 per cent 
bonds due in 1982 would be sold to 
39 financial institutions, while $60 
million of four per cent notes will be 
issued to 14 lenders. No common 
stock will be sold to the public, how- 
ever, inasmuch as Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric is owned by ten utility companies 
(listed in the accompanying table) 
and their subsidiaries. 

Ohio Valley Electric’s corporate 
history began last year after the 
Atomic Energy Commission decided 
to build the nation’s largest uranium 
processing plant in southern Ohio. 
Larger than either the Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee or Paducah, Kentucky in- 
stallations, the new plant will cost an 
estimated $1.2 billion and will process 
gaseous uranium hexafluoride, recov- 
ering nearly pure uranium 235 at the 
end of the process. (Uranium 235 is 
the fissionable atom in natural urani- 
um. ) 

At the outset, it was evident that 
the power requirements of the atomic 
plant would be enormous. Accord- 
ingly, a group of private utilities 
joined forces to supply to the AEC 
the largest single block of power ever 
made available to one customer. The 
utilities set up Ohio Valley Electric, 
in which they have varying stock in- 
terests, which in turn is building elec- 
tric generating plants with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 2.2 million kilowatts, 
costing an estimated $400 million. 

The largest of the two new gen- 
erating plants being built by Ohio 
Valley will be located at Madison, 
Ind., and will have a capacity of 1.2 
million kilowatts ; the other, near Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, will have a_ total 
capacity of one million kilowatts. The 
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Has filed $420 million financing plan 


size of the undertaking is indicated by 
the fact that the new plants will sup- 
ply an amount of energy equivalent to 
three-fifths of the 1951 power use by 
all consumers in the state of Ohio. In 
full operation, the uranium processing 
plant will use about $60 million worth 
of electricity annually. 

At that, the cost of electricity to 
the A.E.C. will be relatively cheap. 
The price of 3.8 mills per kilowatt- 
hour which the Commission will pay 
for its power is made possible only by 
the exceptional size and efficiency of 
the new generating units and the en- 
gineering skill of the sponsoring util- 
ities. American Gas & Electric, for 
example, heads one of the world’s 
largest power pools and has been a 
leader in the drive toward greater 
thermal efficiency in utility generat- 
ing plants. 


Terms of Contract 


Under terms of the contract exe- 
cuted with the A.E.C. the private 
utilities are entitled to an eight per 
cent return on their investment. 
Moreover, in the event that the re- 
quirements of the atomic plant dimin- 
ish at some future time, the available 
power could be utilized by the private 
electric companies. But even more 
important is the economic impact of 
the new gaseous diffusion plant upon 


the territory served by the partici- 
pating utilities. 

Some 45,000 persons are expected 
to move to the Portsmouth-Chilli- 
cothe area of Ohio while the atomic 
plant is being built and unemploy- 
ment in the region may virtually dis- 
appear. Accompanying projects, such 
as homes and community facilities 
will necessitate considerable capital 
investment. Industry will benefit con- 
siderably. It is expected that some 
three million tons of coal will be 
needed annually for the Ohio gener- 
ating facilities alone, sufficient to 
boost coal output in the state nearly 
ten per cent above the postwar aver- 
age. 

Demand for workers in the area, 
however, will reach a peak early in 
1955 and when the atomic plant is 
completed in mid-1957, construction 
labor will no longer be needed, with 
a considerable outflow of population 
expected to result. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland observes: 
“In spite of the numerous problems 
they will bring, this worker influx 
will give the area a much needed in- 
dustrial stimulus. The expansion of 
economic activity associated with 
World War II and the postwar 
period largely by-passed the area. ... 
Portsmouth (Ohio), which never 
fully recovered from the combined ef- 
fects of the depression of the early 
1930’s and the disastrous flood of 
1937, has lost residents during the 
past two decades.” 

The utility companies with an 
equity interest in Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric are generally above-average in 
quality. American Gas & Electric, 
whose system covers a_ seven-state 
area, and Ohio Edison—which serves 
leading industrial cities such as 
Akron and Youngstown—have re- 


Sponsors of Ohio Valley Electric Corporation 


Indic. Price- §% Owned 


-—Earned Per Share—, Divi- Recent Earns. in Atomic 
1951 1952 #1953 dend Price Ratio Yield Elec. Plant 
American Gas & Elec.. $2.13 $2.33 a$2.50 c$1.64 30 120 55% 378% 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec.. 1.45 1.40 1.48 100. 19 .1228 -538 9.0 
Col. & South Ohio Elec. 1.84 2.07 2.18 i i Sie so aes 4.1 
Dayton Power & Light 2.74 2.85 2.64 20 CU SS 5.1 
Kentucky Utilities .... 1.50 1.71 1.71 1.00 b1i8 105 5.6 2.5 
Louisville Gas & Elec.. 3.14 3.31 3.06 180 39 12.7 4.6 7.0 
Ohio Edison ......... 2.49 2.97 a3.06 220.6S8lCUC TEA CSB 16.5 
Southern Indiana G.&E. 1.86 2.14  a2.01 iso 2A $320 G3 1.5 
Toledo Edison ........ 0.91 1.06 0.93 6:70 - 12,422.58 4.0 
West Penn Electric... 2.97 3.24 a3.16 220 2b. a... £2 12.5 





*12 months ended March 31. 
a—12 months ended May 31. 
paid 2%4% stock in March, 1953. 


$Per cent of common stock of Ohio Valley Electric to be acquired. 
b—Over-the-counter bid price. 


c—Rate indicated by latest payment; 
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cently increased their dividends. Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric, which supplies 
power to the second largest city in 
Ohio, split its stock 2-for-1 last May. 

Other well-regarded companies are 
Dayton Power & Light, West Penn 
Electric, and Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric. The city of Dayton, served by 
the first-named company, reported a 
38 per cent population increase from 
1940 to 1950, well above that shown 
by many other leading Ohio cities. 
Louisville Gas sells on a relatively un- 
attractive yield basis, but the com- 
pany’s earnings pay-out is below-av- 
erage, indicating that the present 





price reflects the possibility of higher 
dividends. 

The four remaining companies, al- 
though ranking lower on the quality 
scale, are not without some longer 
term appeal. Kentucky Utilities, an 
unlisted issue, supplies electricity in a 
10,000 square mile area with a popula- 
tion of 550,000; besides participating 
in the formation of Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric, the company has a 10 per cent 
interest in Electric Energy, Inc., 
which performs a similar function for 
the Paducah, Ky. atomic energy plant 
that Ohio Valley Electric will render 
in its territory. THE END 


Hobbyists Take To the Water 


Boating is one of the fastest growing sports, with recrea- 


tional craft afloat increasing 95 per cent since 1947. 


Public ownership interest lies mainly in engine companies 


| pp consider their sport 
the biggest and the best—the 
biggest because more is spent on 
boating than on any other sport, and 
the best because they believe the joys 
of cruising to be unrivaled. 


Field by Itself 


Boating occupies a field by itself 
in which regular sporting goods 
manufacturers and dealers are only 
indirectly concerned. But the Na- 
tional Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers estimates that ap- 
proximately $700 million is spent 
each year in purchase price and to 
maintain the 3.5 million outboard mo- 
tors, the 800,000 inboard motor boats, 
the half million or so sailboats, and 
3,800 costly powered yachts. The 4.8 
million total, incidentally, is an in- 
crease of 95 per cent since 1947. The 
NAEBM counts up 16 million par- 
ticipants in recreational boating (con- 
trasting with seven million in 1947) 
and contends that by the end of this 
year there will be at least one boat 
for every 32 persons in this country, 
or five million craft for 160 million 
people. 


This means that pleasure boating: 


is being taken up by an increasing 
number of people in the lower income 
brackets. There’s a bigger spread now 
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between high- and low-cost boats. For 
one thing, the boat-building industry 
now turns them out on an assembly 
line instead of working on them 
laboriously by hand. Chris-Craft, for 
example, has a new 35-foot Sport 
Fisherman which, it says, is the first 
boat of this type to be built in 


quantity, costing about half the price. 


of a similar custom-built boat. But 
fastest growing segment of the indus- 
try are the kit-built boats which are 
sold in cut-out, unassembled form, 
complete with instructions and blue- 
prints for construction by the pur- 
chaser. Kit-built boats range in size 
from small six-foot prams that carry 
two or three persons, up.to a 31-foot 
inboard, motor cruiser. Many out- 
board cruisers now come in kit form. 
No special carpentry skills are re- 
quired, and an amateur can build a 
14-foot outboard runabout in 45 to 
48 hours. This type of merchandis- 
ing cuts the cash cost of the finished 
product to the buyer by about 50 
per cent. 

Other reasons for growth include 
the five-day work week and the rise 
in disposable income, much of which 
has been diverted into recreational 
channels. Too, the development of 
man-made lakes as a result of hydro- 
electric power projects has put navi- 








gabie waters where once there was 
forest, farms, or arid land. 

For a week-end outing or a two- 
week vacation at comparatively low 
cost, the industry has developed the 
outboard cruiser 16 to 21 feet long 
which provides ample cruising and 
living facilities for two, three or four 
persons. While they vary consider- 
ably in cost, one can be purchased and 
fully outfitted for about $2,000 plus 
tax. An inboard cruiser of equal size 
and comfort costs considerably more. 


Closely Owned 


Nearly all boat builders are closely- 
owned concerns with little oppor- 
tunity for the individual investor at 
large to participate in this rapidly- 
expanding business. General Dynam- 
ics (formerly Electric Boat) turned 
out Elco cruisers for some years but 
no longer is active in this field. 
Among engine makers, General Mo- 
tors has its Detroit Diesel Engine sub- 
sidiary and Chrysler its Marine En- 
gine division, but these account for 
only a very small part of the com- 
panies’ total business. Specialists are 
Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing 
with its Evinrude, Elto and Johnson 
motors, and Kermath Manufacturing 
(controlled by Barium Steel) which 
is in the marine diesel and gasoline 
engine field. Sterling Engine Com- 
pany makes marine engines as well 
as industrial motors, as do Waukesha 
Motor and the Cummins Engine 
Company. Buda Company lists ma- 
rine diesel and gasoline engines in a 
broadly diversified range of prod- 
ucts. Numerous privately-owned com- 
panies, some fairly large, compete for 
the available business. 

Some of the larger marine engines 
are exported to return to America as 
power plants for foreign-built yachts. 
For the larger-sized vessels (50 or 
more feet) foreign builders’ prices 
are only about half of those in the 
United States because of the lower 
labor costs abroad. Some boats valued 
at $15,000 or more are partially built 
abroad and completed here in order 
to keep the duty at 714 per cent in- 
stead of 15 per cent which applies 
to the $15,000 and up class. But 
U. S. shipyards fall heir to practically 
all of the repair and maintenance 
work, which compared with original 
equipment manufacturing is a more 
profitable operation. 


il 


FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


.. - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Improving Rail Outlook 


Furry years at the 
whipping post represent a long period 
of disciplining and chastisement, and 
railroad management is hardly to be 
censured for being a little appre- 
hensive and conservative as it faces 
what appears to be a better era ahead. 
But even though the carriers operate 
under a transportation policy that was 
formulated in the not-too-gay Nine- 
ties to correct abuses of that century, 
there are encouraging signs of im- 
provement. Public antipathy has 
given way to public apathy if not, in- 
deed, to public understanding and 
support. The past two decades have 
been utilized to squeeze water out of 
some capital structures and to finance 
the debt of the stronger carriers on 
better terms. The diesel locomotive 
has reduced operating costs. Mean- 
while, though competition has taken 
a large slice of available traffic, the 
railroads themselves have indicated a 
fundamental change in attitude. They 
are beginning to veer from, the de- 
fensive to the aggressive. They are 
worried less over truck competition 
and are effectively striking back on 
their own in the direction of exploit- 
ing long haul rail business. Here, 
they have a trump card; and today, 
thanks to inventiveness in improving 
their facilities, they are potentially 
able to offer fast freight service 
that shippers want. Their outlook is 
probably better than it has been at 
any time since the 1920s, and for this 
improvement credit is due to the car- 
riers, their suppliers and financial 
backers. Great improvements in serv- 
ice lie ahead. 


Price of Leadership 


Dirrertnc views re- 
portedly are held in the automobile 
12 


industry by two segments most vitally 
interested in its well-being. Increas- 
ing numbers of dealers report grow- 
ing inventories of used cars and some 
would have manufacturers slow down 
deliveries of new cars for a time. 
Meanwhile, the makers see little rea- 
son to slacken the pace because of 
their belief Americans will continue 
to give a Number One priority to 
their desire to own and operate the 
latest and best in automotive trans- 
portation. 

Back of the scenes, in addition to 
more publicized factors such as in- 
creasing instalment purchases and an 
expected cutback in defense spending, 
is an elusive influence that is spread- 
ing within the industry. Each of the 
Big Three car makers is currently en- 
gaged in a competition to widen its 
share of market. The smaller makers 
of cars have borne the brunt of this 
competitive force, and it is possible 
the larger companies may be com- 
pelled to take another look before long 
at their own production schedules. 
The price of leadership may come 
high. However, few industries would 
recognize that possibility more rapidly 
than the automobile, and corrective 
action would not be long in the tak- 


ing. 
Cheer from England 


Recent FIRMING of the 
British pound, encouraged by the re- 
building of production facilities within 
Britain, is paving the way to freer 
multilateral trade and general cur- 
rency convertibility within the free 
nations of Europe. “The signs of re- 
covery are stronger in the sterling 
area today than at any time since the 
war,” reports the British Information 
Services, an agency of the British 
Government. British progress, as re- 
flected in the better undertone of 





Sterling, is of three-fold importance 
to American investors, business men 
and taxpayers generally. It means 
less need of the British to borrow 
American dollars. It creates stronger 
competition for American business, 
but, happily, our stronger cothpetitors 
are also our best customers as our 
foreign commerce statistics reveal. 
And the recovery trend of the pound 
is a cheerful indication of improving 
world trade in at least the distant 
future, for on the dollar and the 
pound the free world’s economic 
structure rests. 


Double Taxation 


Two SPOKESMEN, Keith 
Funston and Edward T. McCormick, 
presidents respectively of the New 
York and American Stock Exchanges, 
have now appeared along with other 
leaders of the financial and investment 
fields before the House Ways and 
Means Committee hearings on taxes. 
The purpose of these hearings is to 
revise and modernize our present tax 
structure, not for application this 
year but later. An effective case has 
been presented by these representa- 
tives of finance against the iniquity 
and unfairness of double taxation. 
The investor is taxed first on the 
profits of the company in which he 
owns a share and again on a portion 
of those profits that are passed on to 
him in the form of dividends. Plead- 
ers of the investor’s case have urged 
as an immediate step the partial tax 
exemption of dividends and a reduc- 
tion in the tax rate. Eventually, they 
have argued, double taxation should 
be eliminated entirely. FINANCIAL 
Wokr vp consistently has favored elimi- 
nation. But why delay in putting it 
into effect? Temporizing with an evil 
is akin to compromising on a funda- 
mental principle. 
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“Other Income” Adds to 


Union Pacifie’s Status 


Earnings from investments and oil interests provide 
a large and growing proportion of road's total net. 


And rail operations themselves are unusually stable 


Ithough it ranks as the nation’s 
fifth largest railroad from the 
standpoint of operating revenues, 
Union Pacific runs second only to 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in the 
size of its net income. This showing 
suggests wide profit margins, imply- 
ing in turn a high degree of operating 
efficiency and consequently low costs. 
Union Pacific does in fact possess 
these advantages, as well as others 
pertaining to its railroad activities. 
But in addition, it derives substantial 
earnings from non-rail sources. 

The most important of these is a 
large and growing stake in crude oil 
production. The company first ven- 
tured into this line in 1936, and by 
the end of 1952 its oil earnings (be- 
fore income taxes) exceeded $200 
million. There has been a steady up- 
ward trend in pre-tax profits from 
this source; as recently as 1946 they 
amounted to only $6.6 million, but 
they rose thereafter to $26.5 million 
in 1948, $31.5 million in 1951 and 
$33.6 million in 1952. 

The major area of oil operations is 
in the Wilmington Field in Southern 
California, where the company had 
635 producing wells at the end of 
1952 and produced 13.8 million bar- 
rels of crude during the year. In the 
Rangely Field in Colorado, Union 
Pacific has a 76 per cent participation 
in 91 wells; its share of 1952 output 
was 3.4 million barrels. There are 
also numerous other smaller hold- 
ings, not now important earningswise 
but offering good future potentialities. 

The company has large investment 
holdings, including, at latest report, 
268,700 common and 98,270 pre- 
ferred shares of Illinois Central, 
107,057 New York Central and 115,- 
200 Pennsylvania Railroad. These are 
all income producing, as is the stock 
of the wholly-owned Union Pacific 
Coal Company. Pacific Fruit Express, 
50 per cent owned, paid no dividends 
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in 1951 or 1952, since it needed cash 
to finance equipment purchases, but 
will presumably return to the divi- 
dend-paying category when this pro- 
gram is completed. Total investment 
holdings provided $8.2 million of in- 
come, before taxes, in 1952. 

Since ICC accounting rules pre- 
scribe that all income taxes be de- 
ducted from earnings from railway 
operations, the relative contributions 
of rail, oil and investments to gross 
income are distorted in published 
statements. But taxes due on interest 
and dividend income can be estimated 
accurately enough for analytical pur- 
poses, and for the past three years 
the company has reported in a foot- 
note the amount of income taxes pay- 
able on its oil earnings. 

As reported, net railway operating 
income supplied 58 per cent of gross 
income in 1950, 47 per cent in 1951 
and 44 per cent in 1952, against 63 
per cent in 1946 and larger propor- 





Union Pacific 


Gross Earned 
Revenues Per 
(Millions) Share 


*Divi- 


dends Price Range 


1929.. $217.4 $10.18 $5.00 1487,—100 
1932.. 114.8 3.75 400 47%4— 13% 
1937.. 162.1 3.08 3.00 7434— 40 
1938.. 150.2 3.31 3.00 493%4— 27% 
1939.. 164.3 3.37 3.00 52%— 40% 
1940.. 168.2 3.48 3.00 49 — 35% 
1941.. 218.1 560 3.00 43 — 28% 
1942.. 353.1 13.07 3.00 425%— 31% 
1943.. 480.3 9.29 3.00 51%4— 40% 
1944.. 506.6 8.34 3.00 59 — 46% 
1945.. 491.9 653 3.00 751%4— 545% 
1946.. 361.4 5.95 3.00 84%4— 55 
1947.. 410.1 11.35 3.00 82%— 60 
1948.. 437.6 14.24 6.50 96%— 76 
1949.. 398.8 10.26 6.00 89%4— 73% 
1950.. 465.3 14.80 5.00 105 — 81 
1951.. 505.2 14.59 6.00 109%4— 973% 
1952.. 520.2 14.56 6.00 121%4—100 


Five months ended May 31: 


RN eT ee ee 
1953.. 206.6 5.11 a$4.75 al11534—101% 


*Dividends paid in each year since 1900. 


a— 
To July 22. 


tions in prior years. But after alloca- 
tion of income taxes to the three 
sources of income, railroad activities 
accounted for 69 per cent of total in- 
come in 1950, 64 per cent in 1951 and 
62 per cent last year. Oil operations 
were responsible for 23 per cent, 29 
per cent and 31 per cent, respectively, 
leaving 7-8 per cent for investment 
earnings. 

Even without its large “Other In- 
come,” Union Pacific would be one 
of the strongest domestic railroad sys- 
tems. Its favorable location, well- 
diversified freight traffic, long average 
haul (exceeding that of any other 
railroad) and high traffic density per- 
mit consistently low costs. For this 
reason, earnings from railroad opera- 
tions have been unusually stable, as 
is evidenced by the road’s exceptional 
earnings and dividend record. 

In addition, Union Pacific is fa- 
vored by the faster than average 
growth of population and industrial 
activity on the West Coast. Operat- 
ing revenues have risen considerably 
faster than have those of the Class I 
railroads as a whole. Funded debt has 
been more than cut in half since 1923, 
the only significant exception to the 
downward trend coming in 1941. 

Earnings have been favored thus 
far in 1953 by the freight rate in- 
crease which became effective in May 
1952. This beneficial influence has 
now run its course, but comparisons 
for June and July will be helped by 
the effects of the steel strike last 
year. Larger deductions for fast 
amortization will minimize taxes but, 
under ICC rules, will not themselves 
be reported to stockholders. With the 
reduction in tax rates anticipated for 
1954, heavy maintenance outlays will 
probably be reduced somewhat. 

The Ogden Gateway decision by 
the ICC has adversely affected the 
stock, but this decision is likely to be 
tested in court and even if upheld its 
effects are not apt to be as severe as 
was once believed. This factor seems 
a poor excuse for holding the stock 
down to a level around 107, affording 
a yield of 5.6 per cent and amounting 
to only seven times earnings. The 
road is in unusually strong financial 
position, cash items exceeding cur- 
rent liabilities, and the dividend is 
safe beyond question. The high grade: 
stock is an attractive investment for 
income. 
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Advertising Revenues 

Per 

Cent 

In- 

7———— (Millions) ——_— crease 

1949 1950 1951 1952 °49-'52 

Life .... $76.3 $80.4 $91.5 $96.9 27 
Sat. Eve. 

Post .: 39:3 63.2.'°66/ 753° 27 
Time ... 23.8 238-400. SEZ .. Fz 
Ladies’ H. 

Jour. 22.7 225 : 223 192.036 
Collier’s . 17.1 174 188 189 10 
McCall’s. 10.7 99 114 12.7 18 
Business 

Week. 6.3 i 99 1237 'o4 
Wom’s H. 

Comp’n 11.3 118 124 11.6 3 
New Y’ker 6.1 6.9 8.0 8.9 46 
Country 

G’tlem’n 8.95 8.8 8.9 8.65 a3 
Vogue . 6.2 Se 'Gs Gs 2 
Fortune. 4.3 4.1 5.1 6. 44 

$253.05 $262.1 $291.8 $309.65 22 
a—Decrease. Source: Publishers Information 
Bureau. 











Publishers Facing 


Another Cost Hike 


Proposed sharp rise in magazine postal rates unlikely to 


get through this session of Congress, but doubtless will come 


up again in 1954. Any heavy new increase would be serious 


ublishing profits on the whole 

have trended downward since 
1946, running counter to the course 
of industrial earnings generally. 
Paper, postage, printing, editorial and 
subscription list expense has risen 
faster than added revenues from 
higher advertising rates, squeezing 
profit margins. There have of course 
been exceptions, with McGraw-Hill 
setting a new earnings record last 
year and Time holding close to the 
high levels previously established. 
But combined per share profits of 
seven leading companies have de- 
clined 28 per cent since 1946. 

The smaller publications have 
proved no fount of postwar prosper- 
ity. A survey made in 1951 showed 
that of 207 magazines with circula- 
tions under 200,000, 38 per cent 
showed a loss, 50 per cent earned less 
than $30,000; nine per cent earned 
more than $30,000 but less than 
$75,000, and only three per cent, or 
six magazines, earned more than 
$75,000. This situation has not im- 
proved as of this year. 
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Thus it is not surprising that pub- 
lishers oppose a pending bill to in- 
crease second-class mail rates 42 per 
cent. Postal rates were raised 10 per 
cent in 1952, and by the same amount 
this year, and are due to advance 
again (by 10 per cent) in 1954. But 
since the proposed 42 per cent boost 
to take effect by July 1954 would be 
compounded on the 20 per cent rise 
already in effect, second-class rates 
would be increased 70.4 per cent over 
the rate prevailing in early 1952, 
should the pending measure pass. 

The magazine publishers have been 





supported by educational, labor, and 
other groups in opposing the bill at 
Washington hearings. Since the 
measure includes higher rates on all 
other forms of mail excepting local 
first-class, local newspapers (deliv- 
ered within the county of publica- 
tion), and the second-class mail oj 
specified non-profit organizations, it 
is being fought also by book publish- 
ers, direct mail advertisers and others 
—some 20 organizations altogether. 
Passage by the House and Senate 
both prior to anticipated adjournment 
of Congress by August 1 is consid- 
ered doubtful. 

The bill of course can be revived 
for the next session. But since the 
economics of the Post Office Depart- 
ment itself (primarily a service rather 
than a business organization) often 
smacks of dubious and puzzling prac- 
tices, Congress has appropriated 
$100,000 for a joint Senate-House 
study of Post Office policy, operating 
methods and cost accounting pro- 
cedures. This committee is expected 
to report on February 1, 1954. 

The Post Office itself meanwhile 
has engaged Robert Heller & Asso- 
ciates, management engineering firm, 
to survey the entire department and 
its postal field service and “to de- 
velop and recommend changes in or- 
ganization structure and operating 
policies.” Since the entire rate struc- 
ture would be studied, legislative ac- 
tion could well be deferred until all 
the returns are in, both from the 
Heller organization and from the 
Congressional group. There is a 
general feeling that since the Post 
Office Department, like all other Gov- 
ernment departments, is a service or- 
ganization, and since it operates thou- 
sands of small post offices at a loss 
and carries on other deficit opera- 
tions such as Rural Free Delivery, 

Please turn to page 27 


The Magazine Publishers 


Revenues 7-——Earned Per Share———_, Divi- 
(Millions) 7 Annual 5 7-3 Months— dend Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 1952 Price Yield 

Conde Nast ....... $22.4 $22.6 $1.38 $1.91 b$0.53 b$0.42 $0.60 7 8.6% 
Crowell-Collier .... 66.9 68.1 0.55 0.05 N.R. N.R. a0.30 7 ss 
Curtis Publishing .. 122.8 129.3 0.54 0.43 0.13 D0.04 0.20 6% 3.1 
McCall Corp. ...... 39.9 43.6 1.31 2.16 0.72 0.95 1.20 17 7.1 
McGraw-Hill Publ.. 53.1 62.3 6.35 7.40 life ie 3.45 62 5.5 
New Yorker ...... 8.5 9.6 2.04 2.19 N.R. N.R. 165 16 10.3 
co ae oe 149.6 156.8 373 3357 ARK WR 2.37% 34 7.0 





a—No payments since June 24, 1952 when 15 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


cents per share was distributed. b—Six months. 
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Third quarter profit prospects appear excellent; any dip in 


the final quarter would be cushioned by heavy tax accruals 


set aside earlier. Year will show gains over 1952 results 


Unless there is a very drastic change in the 
business climate later in the year, 1953 corporate 
profits are likely to show an appreciable gain over 
full year 1952 results. There was a moderate rela- 
tive improvement in the first quarter, followed by 
an even sharper advance during the next three 
months. Earnings for the latter period were better 
than those recorded during January-March, while 
last year June results were severely impaired by the 
steel strike. 


Further effects of this strike on the steel indus- 
try, and more particularly on its customers, drove 
third quarter 1952 profits down to the lowest level 
witnessed since the initial three months of 1950. As 
things seem to be shaping up now, results for the 
current quarter promise to show a year-to-year 
gain of close to 15 per cent. This would permit a 
relative improvement of around ten per cent for the 
first nine months, with the annual rate of earnings 


exceeding those witnessed in any full year except 
1950 and 1948. 


This third quarter projection is, of course, 
still no better than a guess, and may prove over- 
optimistic. But it seems to be justified by develop- 
ments to date. Business in general leaves little to 
be desired, and even among the more vulnerable 
individual groups such as household durables we 
have yet to witness anything approaching the de- 
pressed conditions which, even during the general 
prosperity of the past few years, have temporarily 
afflicted a few industries at a time. The groups for 
which the short term outlook is significantly 
clouded are few in number and most of them are 
of limited economic importance. 


One exception to the latter statement is the 
automobile industry. The Big Three are still doing 
well enough to maintain total output and sales fig- 
ures at high levels, but some of the independents 
are being forced to cut back production. The lead- 
ers may have to follow suit within a matter of 
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weeks, but comparisons with the third quarter of 
1952 should still be favorable. Steel production is 
likely to remain close to capacity for several 
months, and in the entire broad classification of 
non-durables there are hardly any soft spots 
of note. 


A similar optimistic projection for the fourth 
quarter does not seem warranted. By that time, a 
number of lines may be experiencing difficulties 
which may be serious in some cases. But this is 
unlikely to be a widespread condition; many 
groups will notice little change in demand over 


’ coming months and thus an over-all slump—even 


a moderate one—will be postponed until 1954, if 
it comes at all. Fourth quarter taxable income will 
be down, but the drop will be cushioned by the 
heavy tax accruals made during the first nine 
months. 


Stock price movements over the balance of the 
year will respond less to current favorable earn- 
ings than to apparent prospects for early 1954. But 
estimates of these prospects are inevitably colored 
by current developments, and if the economy main- 
tains anything approaching its present prosperous 
condition through the summer and early fall a 
brighter view will be taken of next year’s outlook. 
Under such circumstances, a renewed precipitous 
decline in stock prices would appear unlikely over 
the medium term. 


During recent months, a policy of concentrat- 
ing equity commitments in high grade rather than 
speculative issues has paid off; the former type 
has held well above last October’s low during the 
decline and has given a good account of itself on 
rallies. Some of the best recent market perform- 
ances have been given by stable groups such as the 
tobaccos and grocery chains, and this general cate- 
gory remains the most desirable medium for the 
common stock funds of most investors. 


Written July 23, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


Highly competitive conditions in the office equip- 
ment field resulting in lower profit margins brought 
a sharp drop in Underwood Corporation’s first half 
earnings. The current price of the stock goes far 
toward discounting the lower level of earnings and 
holders appear fully warranted in maintaining their 
positions on the basis of longer term recovery pro- 
spects. Because of the less stable nature of recent 
earnings, however, the stock is considered more 
suitable for inclusion in the list of “Stocks for 
Income and Appreciation” and is being transferred 
this week from the list of “Common Stocks for 
Income.” 


National Output Climbs 


National output of goods and services (gross 
national product) rose to a peak dollar value of 
$348 billion in 1952, 5.5 per cent over 1951. More 
than half of the $18 billion rise represented a gain 
in physical production, while the balance was ac- 
counted for by price increases. National income, 
which is the sum of earnings from this production, 
also set a new record of $292 billion last year. 
Commenting on the fact that more goods and ser- 
vices were produced in 1952 than in any previous 
year, the Commerce Department states: “An un- 
broken series of annual advances since 1946 has 
now raised the nation’s total output nearly one- 
fourth since the first postwar year.” National out- 
put in the first quarter of 1953, running at an an- 
nual rate of $363 billion, shows a continuance of 
the upward trend in the current year. 


Carloadings Continue Rise 


Increases in freight carloadings since the first 
quarter of this year have brought the total for the 
first 28 weeks to 20.3 million, up 3.9 per cent over 
one year ago. Heavier loadings in June and 
through the week ended July 11 compare with a 
1952 period affected by steel and ore strikes, but 
there have been recent declines in steel output, a 
slackening of grain shipments and fewer miscel- 
laneous shipments than a year ago. While July 
steel output probably will be the lowest of any 
month to date, an upturn is expected in August 
following current plant shutdowns for vacations 
and repairs. Total carloadings for the third quar- 
ter are expected to be eight per cent above the 
year-earlier level, the Shippers Advisory Boards 
estimating declines for only four out of 13 regions 
16 


—Trans-Missouri-Kansas, Central Western, South- 
western and New England. 


Natural Gas Ruling Reversed 


The controversial “cost of money” principle ad- 
vanced by the FPC in several natural gas industry 
rate cases has received a court setback. The Court 
of Appeals at St. Louis, ruling on the Northern 
Natural Gas decision, terms the Commission “un- 
just and unreasonable” in prescribing a 5.5 per 
cent return for the company; the case has been 
handed back to the FPC for further action. The 
Court, however, upheld the Commission’s position 
that the utility’s own net cost of production (rather 
than the going field price for gas) should dominate 
in the rate-making procedure. Also, it upheld the 
Commission’s action in suspending the company’s 
rates for gas sold to public utilities for resale. On 
the whole, however, the Court’s decision—together 
with FPC failure to invoke the complex money cost 
theory in recent cases and its prompt action in 
handling recent rate appeals—points toward a more 
reasonable rate-making philosophy on the part of 
the Commission. 


Nickel Still Tight 


The pinch in nickel supplies remains relatively 
acute and the metal—which along with tungsten and 
columbium remains under full Government control 
—is now being allocated to users on a monthly 
basis. The U.S. receives about two-thirds of Free 
World nickel production, currently estimated at 
over 300 million pounds yearly. But demand in 
this country is estimated at some 50 million pounds 
a year more than the available supply and complete 
easing of the pinch may be several years away. 
Stockpiling and military needs are two of the ma- 
jor sources of demand for nickel. Jet engines, for 
example, in some cases require more than one ton 
in each engine. But arrangements with Canadian 
producers (who account for about 90 per cent of 
world output) for increased production and a possi- 
ble tapering off in military requirements should 
eventually ease the situation. 


Carpet Gains Slacken 


Output of soft carpets and rugs has continued 
to gain in recent months over year-earlier periods 
although the rate of increase has been slackening 
off. For the first five months, the industry’s 32.7 
million yards was up 23 per cent over the same 
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1952 period. But the May total of some 5.4 mil- 
lion square yards shaded May 1952 output by only 
eight per cent while April production—6.9 million 
square yards—was up 18 per cent over the same 
1952 month. April’s gain in turn was less than 
that of the preceding month. Because of the level- 
ing off in the rate of improvement, total 1953 out- 
put of 65 million yards is considered a reasonable 
guess although 70 million has been hoped for. This 
would compare with the nearly 61 million yards 
produced last year although falling well below the 
1948-52 average of 78.2 million. 


Clothing Trade Brisk 


Both manufacturers and retailers of men’s cloth- 
ing are enjoying a season of prosperity. Reflecting 
increased demand, output of men’s suits during the 
first five months ran 27 per cent ahead of a year 
ago, topcoat production was up 21 per cent, over- 
coats increased 30 per cent, and men’s slacks were 
29 per cent higher. Bookings for fall are well ahead 
of orders received at this time last year and June 
operations (complete statistics are not yet avail- 
able) showed no seasonal let-down. Retailers mean- 
while have no cause for complaint. One of the 
largest men’s chains reports a 10 per cent rise in 
sales for June on top of an eight per cent gain 
in May, compared with year-earlier levels, and 
with orders to manufacturers piling up, further 
sales gains evidently are looked for in the months 
ahead. The men’s clothing industry, however, is 
one which periodically suffers from over-stocked 
conditions arising from an accelerated rate of or- 
dering and inventory build-up which is carried past 
peaks in consumer demand. 


Dividends Up 


Dividend payments in the first six months this 
year approximated $4 billion, an increase of four 


per cent over the same 1952 period by publicly 
reporting corporations. (About two-thirds of all 
United States corporations issue public reports, 
those not doing so being mainly small or closely 
held concerns.) In June, payments of $1.25 billion 
exceeded June 1952 by six per cent. The manufac- 
turing group rose five per cent, mainly because of 
a widespread shift of payment dates from May to 
June. Non-manufacturing company dividends rose 
seven per cent. Over the half year, payments by 
manufacturing companies increased 1.5 per cent 
while non-manufacturing concerns reported a rise 
of seven per cent. Oil refining and machinery 
groups led the manufacturing division while textile 
and leather concerns showed losses. Payments in 
the first half by finance companies topped the 1952 
period by ten per cent. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports of U.S.-made goods in the five months 
ended May 31 totaled $6.71 billion, which was 
$162 million under the total for the same five 
months of last year (Commerce Department fig- 
ures). The dip occurred notwithstanding military 
aid items shipped overseas, totaling $1.59 billion, 
more than doubled similar shipments in the 1952 
period. Since the Commerce Department does not 
list economic and other aids, aside from military, 
the contributions of other programs to the export 
totals are not disclosed. Imports in the five months 
totaled $4.70 billion, an increase of $150.8 million 
over the 1952 period. 


Corporate Briefs 


American Cyanamid has plans for a $14 million 
titanium dioxide plant in Savannah, Ga. 

Union Carbide and Carbon’s Linde Air Prod- 
ucts division expects to construct a $13 million 
silicone plant in W. Va. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67.......... 93 2.98% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s 1964. 105 3.94 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961..... a 94 3.36 100% 
thi , Burlington & Quincy s, 

ee 9 365 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977. \.2% 02-4222 90 3.63 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 84 3.44 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 87 3.61 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 86 3.48 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 101 4.41 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 95 3.65 10444 
West Penn Electric 3¥%4s, 1974..... 98 3.64 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. a om 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 123 5.69% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum.............. 52 481 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 = 4.50 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 98 =-5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 84 6.00 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. ‘Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends~ Recent cated 
1952 1953. Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $1.20 39 51% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 0.75 24 §4.2 
Det TEE ca waccdivectccccs 70.80 0.75 36 2.2 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 70.80 33 49 
General Electric ............. 3.00 225 72 4.2 
Comttal Fees. o506c cates oes 240 145 55 4.3 
Int'l Business Machines....... 44.00 73.00 237 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 150 $3 5.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 100 63 4.0 
United Ale Lints.c.sccavcccens 150. 0.75 25 60 
United: Tisewlk. ..os..sicccapecces 200 150. .35..57 





*Based on 1952 cash payments. tAlso paid stock. §Based on 
$1.00 indicated 1953 annual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
-Dividends—,. Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel, & Tel........... $9.00 $6.75 155 58% 
Borden Company ............. > ee a ae 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.10 38 §58 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 72.40 42 6.0 
2 ee ee 30 2G CSL CSD 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 2.00 65 6.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 250 41 7.3 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 29 6.2 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 150 37 5.4 
Pacihe Lighting «0... 060ss0e0s 3.00 225 58 52 
Peamp Morrie Led... 6.650005 3.00 150 52 58 
ne eee 240 120 37 65 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 2.00 100 35 5.7 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
ee a 2.00 100 34 5.9 
Texas Company .............. 3.00 150 54 5.6 
*Underwood Corporation...... 4.00 150 41 98 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 4.75 106 5.7 
SON PWR Wins chp ccddcoxauds 400 2.25 53 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 080 26 7.1 
West Penn Electric........... 2.05 1.10 35 §63 





_ “Based on 1952 payments. +Also paid stock. §Based on $2.20 
indicated 1953 annual rate. ySee page 16. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


Allied Stewes dsc ccceccctsu sues $3.00 $2.25 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 2.00 51 7.8 
a | ee ee 200 100 32 63 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 150 40 6.9 
Flintkote Company ........... 2.50 100 28 9.0 
General Motors ............+. 4.00 2.00 58 69 
Glidden Company ............ 225 150 32 70 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 250 64 93 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 150 38 53 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 300 58 69 
Simmons Company ........... 250 100 31 81 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 150 41 49 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 135. OS0.: :2..85 
YU. Bi eR iaciicdnk damsel: 300 150 39 -7.7° 





*Based on 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





RFC liquidation of small concern to investors—Builders 


consider developing a "used homes" business—FRB scores 


high in accuracy for its consumer purchases forecasts 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Liquidat- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration won’t mean much to inves- 
tors. The biggest single block of 
negotiable paper is the remainder of 
the Baltimore & Ohio collateral trust 
4s, of which there are about $65 mil- 
lion. There are a few other fairly big 
blocks, which the market may not 
care about (pointing isn’t polite). 
These, presumably, would be held 
as if by a trustee. On a rising market 
and with changes in corporate for- 
tunes, they might be sold. The Glenn 
L. Martin debt was recently paid off. 

Much of the portfolio consists of 
relatively small loans to concerns no- 
body ever heard of. It’s the portfolio 
of a commercial bank with a some- 
what daring board of directors. Some 
of this business will be paid before 
maturity; ventures succeed and the 
companies refinance. A _ liquidating 
agent would do the obvious things: 
send polite duns reminding debtors, 
somewhat irrelevantly, that the agency 
no longer lends, only collects. 

The big stuff, of course, consists of 
plants: rubber, tin smelters and the 
like. The rubber plants are slated for 
sale but Congress, at the moment, is 
in a stew over whether proposed 
methods will yield full value to the 
Government. Actual sale no doubt 
will entail large scale private financ- 
ing. Other plants, for the time being, 
will be owned as at present by the 
Government, with title going to old 
line departments. 


It’s not to be supposed that the 
Government’s small loan business will 
be given up. The bill for getting rid 
of RFC creates a loan unit within the 
Commerce Department. Judging by 
the record of payment on RFC’s stuff, 
there is profitable business which the 
banks, subject as they are to examin- 
ation, must pass up. Some Congress- 
men want such a unit, if only as an 
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offset to Reserve Board policy, should 
the Board again get tough. 


It’s natural to think of residen- 
tial builders as people who drearily 
put up the same kinds of houses year 
after year until there are entirely 
too many—with the result that 
everybody goes broke. The builders 
have come up with an idea which, 
practical or not, still is new to their 
business. They’re playing with trade- 
ins. A one-child family could buy in- 
stead of renting, reasonably assured 
that they could move when they 
needed another bedroom. 

The family that wanted to move 
would offer the old house to a builder. 
He’d repair, remodel, perhaps add a 


- wing, depending on what he thought 


would bring customers. No longer 
would difficulty in getting rid of the 
old house impede buying a new one, 
so that building volume would be 
maintained. Repair of the old one, 
moreover, would be a step toward 
adequate housing. 

By themselves, the builders can’t 
or aren’t willing to swing it. They’d 
want FHA to appraise, after allowing 
for proposed changes. The owner 
would get the appraisal value, less the 
cost of repairs. After payment of the 
old mortgage, it’s thought, he’d have 
enough for a down payment on some- 
thing larger. 


To date, Reserve Board surveys 
of what people will buy have proved 
reasonably accurate forecasts, particu- 
larly on big items. But since they 
were started, there’s never been a 
sudden sharp break in_ business. 
Those handling the figures are by no 
means confiident that results would 
predict a slump. From what people 
say in January they'll buy, can you 
estimate what they'll do in Sep- 
tember? You can if business doesn’t 
change much, it seems. 









The forecast made by the Re- 
serve Board this year has been sub- 


stantiated so far. There was a big 
increase in reported plans to buy 
furniture and major household appli- 
ances; in general, business has in- 
creased. For a couple of years, stores 
reported accumulations of stocks as 
sales slipped off; in many cities now 
there are complaints about delivery. 

The Board forecast called for an 
increase in purchases of new but not 
of used cars. New car sales indeed 
have been above year-ago levels, while 
the used car market has been slug- 
gish. 

There’s a curious thing about these 
forecasts. Subsequent checks show 
that some people who say they’ll buy 
fail to do so, but that others, who had 
no such plans, do. Statisticians have 
theories about why this happens. 
Even if it’s just by lucky accident, 
total figures to date haven’t been mis- 
leading. 


The Commerce Department ex- 
pects to get rid of many of its special 
business censuses—of wine sales, for 
instance. There are a great many such 
series, which are used exclusively by 
the respective industries and their ad- 
vertising agencies. The attitude of the 
Secretary seems to be to let industries 
collect their own figures; why should 
the Government do it for them? 


In mid-August the farmers will 
vote on whether to accept planting 
quotas. If they agree to them, the 
Government will support prices at 90 
per cent of parity and if not at only 
50 per cent. For many, agreement to 
accept a quota evidently will mean 
the loss of already planted acreage. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
now operating as 
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Cash Dividend No. 24 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
‘the capital stock of the 
company, payable Sep- 
tember 7 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business on August 21. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


oe Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
w J 









































SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No.58 ! 


A dividend of 35 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable September 14, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on August 31, 1953. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 
Dated: July 18, 1953. 























SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


REGULAR QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND NO. 30 DECLARED 


Common Stock—30¢ per share 


Payable August 15, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record July 31, 1953. 





New-Business Brevities 








R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 


Treasurer 
July 20, 1953 


SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 13, 1953. 


A dividend of ten (10¢) cents per 
share has been declared payable Sep- 
tember 14, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 19, 1953. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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Electrical ... 


Webster-Chicago Corporation bids 
for the mass market that appears to 
be shaping up for high-fidelity audio 
equipment with the introduction of 
the Webcor Musicale, a three-speed 
record player with three speakers 
capable of reproducing sounds from 
50 to 12,500 cycles—a table model 
unit, it comes in a modern-looking 
cabinet of mahogany or blond korina. 
. .. Those electric hand dryers often 
seen in public rest rooms are now 
available in a model for the home 
bathroom, according to Michael Elec- 
tric Products, Inc.—this model, how- 
ever, not only blows hot air for a 
minute and then switches off auto- 
matically, but it also can be adjusted 
to run for longer periods for drying 
hair. . . . General Electric Company’s 
Tube Department has announced the 
opening of nominations (acceptable 
until January 3, 1954) for the 1953 
Edison Radio Amateur Award which 
will be presented on February 11 
next year on the occasion of Thomas 
A. Edison’s 107th birthday anniver- 
sary—established last year, the award 
is made to an amateur radio operator 
for outstanding public service... . 
Junior and his Dad both will get a 
big thrill out of the newest remote- 
control toy on the market, a true scale 
model of an International crawler- 
tractor which can push, pull, bulldoze 
and do in a small way almost any- 
thing that its big brother can—sold 
under the trade name Turn Trac 
(price around $35), it’s available 
from Product Miniature Company. 


Household ... 

There’s considerably more than 
meets the eye to a new living room 
chair being manufactured by Niagara 
Manufacturing & Distributing Cor- 


equipped with special motors and 
floating panels to give the user an 
electrical massage as well as comfort 
—inconspicuous knobs enable one to 
choose between a gentle or vigorous 
massage, or to adjust the chair to one 








of three positions: regular, semi-re- 


poration, for its sides and back are 


clining and horizontal. . . . General 
Mills has four new electric appliances 
for its small appliance line—the addi- 
tions include an all-purpose food 
mixer, a coffee maker, a deep fryer- 
cooker and a sandwich grill-waffle 
maker. .. . The Better Sleep Com- 
pany believes it has an answer for 
these humid summer nights in a so- 
called “self-cooling” pillow made of 
Vinylite plastic—one section inflates, 
another is to be filled with tap water 
which may be left in all summer: the 
idea is that the water-filled pillow 
ebsorbs body heat from the head and 
shoulders, thereby providing over-all 
body comfort. . . . Home craftsmen 
anxious to own a Deltashop get a 
break with the announcement that 
this multi-purpose woodworking tool, 
formerly available only as a complete- 
ly assembled unit, will be sold in four 
separate packages — recommended 
order of purchasing under the tool-at- 
a-time plan announced by Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company is: (1) 
basic stand plus tilting arbor circular 
saw, (2) jointer-planer, (3) drill 
press and (4) sander. 


Plastics ... 

A Dixie Cup dispenser for use in 
the home is easily mounted on a wall 
or cabinet, comes in bright shades of 
red, yellow, green and blue—manu- 
factured from Celanese acetate sheet- 
ing by the Acetate Box Company, the 
home dispenser is distributed by 
Dixie Cup Company. . . . Soon you 
won’t have to worry about messing 
up the bathroom should you accident- 
ally step on a tube of toothpaste or 
shaving cream—based on a special 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
plastic which is so strong that a 200- 
pound man can stand on a tube 
formed from it without bursting its 
sides or seams, Wallace Container 
Company is designing plastic tubes 
suitable for packaging almost every 
item stocked by drug stores that is 
now packaged in a lead container. . . . 
Chester Packaging Products Corpo- 
ration has found a way to treat the 
surface of polyethylene film so that it 
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may be printed upon with less diffi- 
culty than heretofore as well as at 
faster speeds—the new treated film 
will be sold under the trade name 
Cheslene TF.... An inflatable Viny 
lite doll doubles in duty as a baby’s 
bottle holder ; should the infant throw 
it out of his crib, the inflatable doll 
cushions the bottle’s fall—called the 
Baby Bottle Bouncer, it’s produced 
by Air-Flate, Inc. 


Promotion... 

Now in its fifth edition, the Public 
Relations Register, 1953, has been 
published by the Public Relations 
Society of America—more than 1,500 
PR. executives are listed alpha- 
betically, geographically and by or- 
ganization in this directory which is 
available free to members of the Soci- 
ety and for $25 to approved research 
and organization libraries. . . . Special 
Days, Weeks and Months, a former 
annual U. S. Department of Com- 
merce booklet which was not pub- 
lished in a 1953 edition, will now be 
taken over by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce—first edition to be avail- 
able from the Chamber will be for 
1954 dates and will be ready for dis- 
tribution late this year. . . . Early in 
the fall public relations executives 
will be able to obtain a new tool for 
their work, a book to be titled Pub- 
licity for Prestige and Profit—written 
by Howard Stephenson of Commun- 
ity Relations, Inc., and Wesley F. 
Pratzner, acting Dean of Boston 
University’s School of Public Rela- 
tions, the book will be published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


Railroads ... 

Appropriately named the World 
Locomotive because it is designed to 
run on varying track widths, a 1,600 
horsepower diesel-electric engine 
built for export was recently ex- 
hibited by American Locomotive 
Company and General Electric Com- 
pany—geared for high-speed passen- 
ger and freight service, it is to be fol- 
lowed up with an 800 h.p. unit 
suitable for yard-switching as well as 
for medium-speed service. . . . Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway borrows a de- 
partment store innovation with the 
introduction of charge-plates for its 
passengers—credit plates will be 
honored for charging C&O rail 
tickets, dining car meals, vacations at 
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suitable. 


objectives. 


Just write to— 





sphue You Satisfied... 7 


That the stocks you own are the best you can 
buy? That their outlook—or yours—hasn’t 
changed with the years? 

Maybe ten years ago you couldn’t afford to 
take much risk with your money, so you 
bought stocks primarily for safety. But 
maybe that picture has changed. Maybe 
nowadays you're more interested in making 
capital gains. You can afford to take more 
risk—but you want stocks that have real 
opportunities for growth. In that case, the 
stocks you bought ten years ago may not be 


That’s why we think that every investor 
should have his holdings reviewed at least 
once a year—to check up on their prospects 
in the light of his changing investment 


If you'll set these facts before us, our Re- 
search Department will be happy to do that 
job for you—without charge or obligation. 


Water A. Scnoit, Department 96-SE 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 











the road’s Greenbrier hotel, car 
rentals at Hertz Rent-A-Car stations 
and Lake Michigan ferries. . . . Salt- 
and-ice refrigerated freights are ex- 
pected to yield more and more to 
mechanically refrigerated railroad 
cars in the years ahead—several lead- 
ing railroads are using them on a 
limited scale in test operations, while 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway recently dispatched the first 
of a fleet of 30 such cars (expected 
to be in operation by the end of the 
summer ) for its initial transcontinen- 
tal commercial run; built in its own 
yards, the Santa Fe cars incorporate 
Trane Company refrigeration units. 


Random Notes... 

As an aid to entertainment, the 
House of Seagram has published a 
handy pocket-size booklet jam-packed 
with ideas on the three “F’s” for 
hostesses: Food, Fashion and Fun— 
entitled The Golden Touch of Hos- 
pitality and written by Mary Gros- 
venor Ellsworth, its 48 colorfully il- 
lustrated pages include hints on chart- 
ing a party, canapes, more substan- 


tial recipes, mixing, drinks for the 
non-drinker and coping with crowds 
(price, 25 cents)... . You needn't 
throw away those torn plastic rain- 
coats or inflatable pools and toys any 
more—Louve Ray Corporation makes 
a repair kit for patching such articles. 
... The 1953 Ansco Color Snapshot 
Contest is now under way, with one- 
hundred-and-one cash and merchan- 
dise prizes worth a total of $12,000 
at stake—application blanks can be 
obtained from any Ansco dealer ; clos- 
ing date for the contest is September 
30... . Best Electronics Corporation 
announces the production of two new 
type broadband TV antennas, one for 
VHF and the other for UHF-VHF 
reception—technical information as 
to the performance potential of these 
antennas, sold under the trade name 
Best Double-Diamond, is available 
upon request to the manufacturer. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue. 
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Revise Your Investments 
&efore Conditions Have Changed 











portfolio by weeding out in advance the 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 
able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 
on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 


issues whose outlook is becoming im- 


paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


| 


(July 29) 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


C Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 


Investor." ter still send us a list of 
C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and . 

would 74 to _ you =— ene yeur service would be a to your holdings and let us 

my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: : “4 

C Income (0 Capital Enhancement CI Safety explain how our Personal 


ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 


ats better investment results. 
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Business Background 








Bid for new business and more stable earnings is made 


by Pittsburgh Steel in opening of new $20 million mill 





HAT ADAMS SAW — Fit- 

ting to the day, a hot one in 
late July, the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany lifted the veil on its new $20 
million semi-continuous hot rolled 
sheet mill in Allenport, Pa. To those 
attending it, the opening was another 
spectacular show. Modern equipment 
under the skilled touch of steelmakers 
picked up a red hot slab of steel 5 
inches thick, 5 feet wide and 20 feet 
long ; then, in less than three minutes, 
pressed and rolled the slab into a coil 
of sheet one-sixteenth inch thick and 
a quarter mile long, the final coil 
standing 5 feet high and weighing 15 
tons. To steel men, the show repre- 
sented the entrance of Pittsburgh 
Steel into a new field. To Avery C. 
ADAMS, company president, it drama- 
tized the fact that his company had 
gone over the hump in a $62.8 million 
(iversification program with the final 
push to be made next winter when 
Pittsburgh Steel will put its new cold 
rolled sheet mill into production. 


_ What It Means — Pittsburgh 
Steel common, rated “C” in Frnan- 
cIAL Wor.p’s Independent Ap- 
fraisals of Listed Stocks, has experi- 
enced the alternating warmth and 
chill of good and poor earnings. In 
four years of the 1940 decade, no 
earnings seeped through to the com- 
mon and in two of those years the 
company reported a net deficit. 
Hence, the rating “C.” When Mr. 
Adams took over the helm in 1950, 
he set about almost immediately to 
correct the deficiency by planning for 
new finishing facilities needed to give 
the company flexibility in adjusting 
its production to meet current buying 
trends. In its former restricted mar- 
ket, company selling efforts were con- 
fned to an area representing only 
10 per cent of total steel business. It 
Was a marginal operator in a cyclical 
industry. Its new sheet facilities will 
(pen up an additional market com- 
prising 34 per cent of total industry 
output. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Friendly Customers — “Greater 
diversification of product,” said Mr. 
Adams, “will unquestionably have the 


effect of permitting the company to 
operate at a higher rate and to sta- 
bilize its earnings.” A seemingly 
casual statement in the company’s 
prepared announcement concerning 
the opening also contained a signifi- 
cant slant when related to the past. 
“The first tonnage is going to the 
Chrysler Corporation and the Pack- 
ard Motor Company,” said the com- 
pany. The two sheet steel users, it 
may be noted, offered a total of $10 
million to help finance the company’s 
diversification project. 





Avco Makes Ready—Stockhold- 
ers of the Avco Manufacturing Corp- 
oration may derive satisfaction from 
the statement of Chairman-President 
Victor EMANUEL in explaining why 
the promotion 
and selling ef- 
forts of two 
main divisions 
have been con- 
solidated. It is 
desirable, Mr. 
Emanuel indi- 
cated, to meet 
“the new con- 
ditions under 
which we will 
be selling in 
highly competi- 
tive markets.” Under the plan a 
limited’ distributor organization will 
handle the products of both the 
Crosley and Bendix Home Appli- 
ances divisions. JAMES D. SHOUSE, 
an Avco senior vice president who be- 
came chief executive officer of the 
Crosley division last April, will head 
up the combined operations. 





James D. Shouse 


Other Promotions — Increased 
responsibilities also will be placed on 
two vice presidents of Avco, WIL- 
LIAM A. BLEEs and Hector J. Down. 
The former is a Crosley executive and 
the latter, a Bendix executive. Rec- 


ognition is also given in the personnel 
selections to PARKER H. ERICKSEN, 
general sales manager of Bendix 
Home Appliances, who will become 
sales director for both Bendix and 
Crosley. Starting in the advertising 
field 21 years ago, Mr. Ericksen has 
had a diversified experience in virtu- 
ally all of the various electronic and 
home appliance products the consoli- 
dated unit will be called upon to sell. 





Unblocking Currencies—A rela- 
tively new type of business has been 
developed in the field. of foreign ex- 
change by enterprising securities deal- 
ers familiar with foreign money 
markets. If, for instance, an Ameri- 
can manufacturer of machine tools has 
an order from England but the pro- 
spective buyer cannot pay in dollars, 
a foreign exchange clearance man (as 
they describe themselves) will check 
other capitals to find where dollars 
are available and then arrange to con- 
vert the pound into, say, guilders 
which in turn may be used to buy dol- 
lars. A native of Sumatra whose 
father was assistant Governor Gen- 
eral in the Dutch East Indies Govern- 
ment left Hornblower & Weeks some 
years ago to try his hand in the 
clearance field. He is A. T. FRuIN 
who said his company and others had 
developed a network of contacts in 
other countries which is tending to 
create a “free market” for foreign 
exchange. “Foreign governments are 
glad to cooperate,” said Mr. Fruin. 





Open-End Mortgages—In the 
English financial market, where per- 
petual debt has been accepted in the 
form of non-maturing British consols, 
a somewhat similar companion piece 
has been developed for the use of in- 
dividual borrowers. It is the open- 
end mortgage which, Life reports in 
its current issue, is becoming an in- 
creasingly popular method of financ- 
ing homes in this country as well as 
in England. Under this type of mort- 
gage, the borrower who has made 
some payments on principal may later 
borrow the same amount that has 
been paid off on the mortgage, and 
add it onto the very same mortgage 
through an open- -end. Monthly pay- 
ments do not increase, but the life of 
the mortgage is extended. “Today,” 
adds Life, “it is possible to open-end 
a mortgage in every state but Texas.” 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


12 Months to June 30 
Alpha Portland Cement... $4.54 $3.75 
Blackstone Valley Gas 

& Electric p31.76 
Carolina Power & Lt. ... 2.82 
Central Illinois Lt 2.78 
Cent. Vermont P. S...... 1.08 
Cent. Maine Power 152 
Conn. Light & Pwr 0.98 
Dragon Cement 4.21 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 3.03 
Fall River Electric Light. . 3.61 
Florida Pwr. & Lt. 2.54 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr..... 1.53 
Kansas Gas & Elec. 2.40 
Minnesota Power & 

Light 3.06 
Missouri Pwr. & Lt p19.16 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel.... 5.71 
N. Y. State El. & Gas... 2.30 
No. Amer. Cement c2.91 
Oklahoma Gas & EI. 1.80 
Public Service (N. H.). 1.91 
Public Service Oklahoma. _ p38. 29 p29.95 
Southern Co. 1.1 1.19 
Southern Indiana Gas 

& Electric 
Southwest Natural Gas.. 
State Street Invest. ...... 


1.97 
0.62 
0.88 


9 Months to June 30 
0.90 2.05 

6 0.55 

2.27 1.68 


6 Months to June 30 
0.71 
D0.43 
1°33 
4.98 
0.69 


1.06 
0.45 
0.47 
0.11 

c0.89 
0.002 
2.99 
0.24 
0.06 
0.80 
0.34 
0.47 
0.66 

1.33 
0.27 
1.14 
0.53 
0.35 
1.22 
0.45 
1.19 
0.69 
1.66 
0.97 
1.98 
2.46 
0.07 
0.21 
i353 
0.90 

*0).46 

1.16 
0.93 
2.47 
3.77 
2.06 


Gleaner Harvester 
Security Acceptance 
Washington Steel 


Adams Express 

Alberene Stone 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. 

Alloy Cast Steel 

Amer. Airlines 

Amer. Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres.... 

Amer. European Securities 

Amer. International 

Barker BEOS, 6-6 oe5.0-0 5's 

Blockson Chemical 

Blumenthal (Sidney) .... 

Caterpillar Tractor 

Centlivre Brewing 

Cent. Illinois Securities... 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron .... 

Cincinnati Transit 

Conde Nast 

Cons. Investment Tr. 

Continental Can 

Cutter Laboratories ...... 

Diamond Alkali 

Dr. Pepper 

Economy Baler 

Emsco Mig. 

Felters Co. 

Peres COOP. «ni scswcsdes 

Filtrol Corp. 

General Bronze 

General Capital 

General Electric 

Gen. Portland Cement.... 

Gen. Public Service 

Giant Portland Cement... 

Gillette Co. 

Golden State Co. 

Granby Cons. Mining 

Hawaiian Electric 

Illinois Zinc 

Industrial Rayon 

Johns-Manville 

Kawneer Co. 

Lehigh Portland Cement.. 
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1.59 
0.49 
0.44 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


6 Months to June 30 
MacAndrews & Forbes... $1.51 $1.55 
Mallory (P.) 2.6: ee 
Manning, Maxwell & 

Moore 

Miss. Valley Barge Line. 
Marquette Cement 
McLouth Steel 
Monarch Machine Tool... 
Moore-Handley Hardware 
Morris Paper Mills....... 
Mins BEGE.. « oad csutss. 
Nat’l Automotive Fibres. . 
National Biscuit 
National Shares 
Nazareth Cement 
New England Lime 
N. Y. Air Brake 
Overseas Securities ...... 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Petrotcwm Cotp. .....4<.<. 
Pittsburgh Steel 
Polaroid Corp. 
Purolator Products ...... 
Republic Steel 
Rohm & Haas 
Seagrave Corporation .... 
South’n New England Tel. 
Stand. Steel Spring 
Steel Products Engineering 
Sterling Engine 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Talcott (James) 
cy. gt ee 
Underwood Corp. ........ 
Un. Cigar-Whelan 
U. S. & Foreign Securities 
U. S. & Int’l Securities... 
United Stores 
Waitt & Bond 
W. Va. Coal & Coke 
Worthington Corp. 


1.05 
0.77 
2.32 
3.47 
2.25 
0.44 
2.06 
1.25 


1.17 
2.03 
1.56 
1.36 
0.40 
2.16 
1.11 
0.99 
1.25 
0.54 
0.96 
0.90 
1.43 
0.29 
1.32 
0.56 
0.02 
0.78 
0.78 
2.61 
2.81 
1.47 
1.06 
1.45 
1.31 
0.18 
2.66 
0.98 
0.51 
2.25 
0.20 
0.48 
0.06 
D3.62 
0.55 
0.38 
2.88 
26 Weeks to June 30 
0.33 0.30 

3 Months to June 30 
0.99 0.92 

: 0.98 

0.43 0.54 

24 Weeks to June 20 
1.26 +0.96 


24 Weeks to June 14 

Cincinnati Milling Mach... 6.61 3.77 
Federal Paper Board 1.33 1.45 
Kendall Co. ; 1.86 
Orangeburg Mfg. ........ 1.92 1.38 
Standard Packaging 0.75 hagas: 
40 Weeks to June 4 


ft eee eo 0.62 ~ 0.87 


12 Months to May 31 
11.39 11.45 
1.01 

0.30 

11.83 

1.70 

1.22 

1.60 

0.86 

9 Months to May 31 
0.45 1.29 
4.62 3.60 
1.69 rare 
0.38 D0.24 
6 Months to May 31 

Devoe & Raynolds Cl. “A” = 1.37 0.71 
Douglas Aircraft 8.36 3.65 
Fuller Mfg. 1.44 1.82 


Lucky Stores 


General Foods 
Philip Morris 
Solvay American .. 


National Tea 


Amer, Tel. & Tel 

Central Elec. & Gas 
Chattanooga Gas 

Collins Co. 
Galveston-Houston 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 
Pacific Power & Light.... 
Southern Colo. Pwr 


Boston Woven Hose 
Dayton Malleable Iron.... 
Dobbs Houses 
Martin-Parry 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 
6 Months to May 31 
$1.41 $1.27 
0.52 0.44 


1.21 0.80 
1.10 1.01 


5 Months to May 31 
Atchison, Top. & S. F..... 5.85 4.48 
Atlantic Coast Line 9.74 
Calif. Water & Tel 0.30 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy 4.56 
Chic., Rock Island 4.31 
Del., Lackawanna & West. 1.28 
Detroit & Mackinac a Y, 
Gt. Northern Ry p0.70 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 2.59 
Honolulu Rapid Trans.... 0.27 
Illinois Central R.R....... 4.86 
Kansas City Southern.... 4.40 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 2.24 
Louisville & Nashville.... 4.27 
Maine Central 6.30 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 1.03 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 0.80 
Missouri Pacific 3.79 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 

St. Louis 6.77 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 3.09 
Northern Pacific 0.06 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 3.36 
Pitts. & West. Va 1.27 
St. Louis-San Francisco .. 1.58 
St. Louis-Southwestern... 22.65 
Seaboard Air Line 7.71 
Southern Pacific 2.66 
A 2.47 
Tennessee Central 0.49 
Texas & Pacific Ry 7.49 
Texas Utilities 2.80 
Ms 2.08 
Western Maryland = 


Western Pacific 

3 Months to May 31 
0.30 0.50 
0.47 0.33 
0.76 0.63 


12 Months to May2 
Booth Fisheries 2.15 $2.71 


12 Months to April 30 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 7.85 
Brown-Forman Distillers . 2.35 
Gregory Industries 0.85 
Heinz (H. J.) 3.25 
Mading Drug Stores..... 1.23 
Revere Racing Ass’n 0.60 
Vulcan Iron Works \ 0.50 
Whiting Corp. ........... 2.89 2.87 


9 Months to April 30 
Duro-Test 0.45 0.68 
South Shore Oil & Dev... 0.18 0.19 


4 Months to 24 30 
.69 


6.43 
6.3 
1.61 


Collins & Aikman 
ee) 
Lionel Corp. 


Peerless Cement 


3 Months to —* 30 
Ansonia Wire & Cable.. 0.88 


24 Weeks to April 24 
0.15 0.10 


12 Months to March 31 
Beckman Instruments .... 0.71 253% 
Champion Paper & Fibre.. 3.82 4.30 


Republic Pictures 


*Canadian currency. +24 weeks to June 14, 
1952. t12 months to April 26, 1952. c—Combined 
common. p-—-Preferred stock. D-—Deficit. 
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Street News 





U. S. Treasury should have few "free riders" in future bond 


offerings—Sixth sense would be helpful in money market 


(- of the consolations the Treas- 
ury has in the upset of its plans 
to extend the maturity of the Na- 
tional debt is the realization that it 
will not have to contend much with 
“free riders” in any future bond of- 
ferings. Time may dim the memory 
of the bitter experience most of these 
speculators had in the offering of 3% 
per cent bonds last April, but dealers 
believe that for the next year or two 
the riders will not come back for a 
second dose. When the bonds broke 
through par on April 27 trading had 
been in progress only twelve days. 
Few of the riders are believed to have 
sold out in that period. The balance 
of them, less those who were scared 
out or were forced out at a loss, did 
not see daylight until twelve weeks 
later. There was evidence, that some 
of the speculators, who would have 
been glad to get out with a whole skin 
when the market was selling off to 
a 1% per cent discount, decided to 
stay in when the bonds ran _ back 
through par on the recovery. 


New York Telephone Company’s 
management is pretty shrewd in its 
appraisals of the securities markets. 
But not even Keith McHugh, its 
president, is gifted with a sixth sense. 
If he had known on Tuesday June 23 
that the Federal Reserve Board was 
going to announce late the next day 
a plan to increase the money supply 
by $5 billion to $6 billion, he might 
have been tempted to cancel the big 
bond sale scheduled for that Tues- 
day. As it was, the sale went through 
at the highest rate a Bell Telephone 
System unit has paid on long term 
credit since well before the war. On 
Wednesday the triple “A” rated 
bonds were reoffered to the public 
on a 3.73 per cent yield basis. The 
next similarly rated utility bond to 
reach the market was the Common- 
wealth Edison Company issue on 
July 9. The difference in yield meas- 
ured the recovery in the bond market 
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during the first two weeks after the 
Federal Reserve’s momentous an- 
nouncement. The Chicago utility’s 
issue was priced to yield 3.625 per 
cent. New York Telephone got a 
small premium for a 37 per cent 
bond, and Commonwealth took a 
small discount for a 35¢ per cent 
coupon. The difference in coupon 
rates over the 3l-year life of the 
Telephone issue amounts to some- 
thing like $2.7 million. The income 
tax credit for interest, of course, is 
a consolation for losing face. 


The bonus system for the benefit of 
New York Stock Exchange employes 
isn’t working out so well as a labor 
relations measure. It is based on vol- 
ume of stock transactions, which are 
suffering this summer from some- 
thing more than seasonal influences. 
For the second quarter the bonus was 
only 7.2 per cent of a year’s salary. 
Trading dried up even more going 
into the third quarter and, barring 
something unforeseen, the employes 
may draw a blank check for the 
period, just as they did last year. 


Railroad security analysts sug- 
gest that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may have to do some- 
thing about its phraseology, particu- 
larly its classifications. Most of the 
systems are still designated as “Class 
I Steam Railroads.” A lot has hap- 
pened to rail motive power since that 
designation first came into being. 
Steam as a motive power is rapidly 
losing its position on the railroads. 
A few systems are 100 per cent diesel- 
ized and more are approaching com- 
plete changeover. 


The oil industry, probably more 
than any other, learned in the early 
years of the depression the advantage 
of being free to retire funded debt by 
purchases in the open market. A large 
volume of such debt was redeemed 
at discount prices in that era. Yet 


Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents ashare onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1953, all 
payable on or before September 
30, 1953 to holders of record at 
the close of business on August 


31, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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w= COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Seventh 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid September 10, 
1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 14, 1953. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 








TENNESSEE 

Ferre ORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

July 15, 1953 

A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 

per share has been declared, pay- 

able September 24, 1953, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of 

business September 10, 1953. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 














WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 40 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on July 16, 1953, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a dividend 
of 40 cents per share on the common stock, 
payable September 1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business August 14, 
1953. Checks will be mailed. 


JAMES E. ALLISON, President 
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some of the companies in the indus- 
try are still placing big bond issues 
privately, tieing themselves up to 
fixed and optional sinking fund ar- 
rangements in which redemption 
prices are minimum as well as maxi- 
mum. The latest of these was the $40 
million Richfield Oil Company de- 
benture issue. In this deal, inci- 
dentally, Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
collected a compensation of $80,000 
for negotiating the sale. That is 
equivalent to a net profit of $5 per 
bond on $16 million of participations 
in publicly offered bond underwrit- 
ings. 


The severe decline in Govern- 
ment securities in the first half of 
1953 has caused a great deal of men- 
tal speculation on the market’s effect 








on bank holdings of this paper. On 
the theory that the facts are fre- 
quently less serious than rumor would 
have them appear, the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company made a clear 
statement on where it stood as of 
June 30 and how the paper losses 
had been handled. In the six months 
it had losses of $1.8 million on the 
sale of Treasury securities. This was 
charged against reserves previously 
set up out of profits from the sale of 
U. S. securities. Therefore, there was 
no deduction from the undivided 
profits account. In addition, Manhat- 
tan told the stockholders that the 
$271 million of Governments still on 
the books were carried at $2.9 mil- 
lion more than market value as of 
June 30. No other bank in New 
York made a similar explanation. 








REAL ESTATE 





NORTH CAROLINA 





THIS IS IT! 


4 acres of mountain retreat, near Asheville. 
This 3-level ranch type home of brown hemlock 
and stone has 7 rooms overlooking large mountain, 
stream and island with 15-foot patio. The huge 
studio living room has 6 picture windows that 
frame the mountain scenery. T.V. furnished. 
Cash, terms or trade. 


MAYNARD E. SULEY 
PENSACOLA, NORTH CAROLINA 





VERMONT 





“HOME SWEET HOME" 


in picturesque Vermont, the Green Mountain State, 
where the green-crested mountains climb to the 
skies, 1s available to some lucky person who acts 
promptly in acquiring this all year round eight- 
room farm home in Jonesville, located on an 
18-acre woodland, hillside estate, 16 miles from 
Burlington; with spacious lawns, gardens, nearby 
trout brook, barn and kennel runs; elec. stove and 
water heater, modern bath, etc. 


Price $10,000—Terms Arranged 


BARBARA HANSEN 
RICHMOND, VT., R.F.D. #1 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





MOTEL FOR SALE 


UNITED COURT AND AAA 
DEL-REX MOTEL 


Ultra-Modern—24 units—spacious lobby—Megr’s 
apt. Practically new—8 additional units 65% 
completed. This court has—Location—Grounds— 
Construction, the best in furniture and fixtures, 
income, and right price, and right financing. 

Approximate annual income now $35,000.00—1- 
mile from Poplar Bluff, MO. on U.S. #67. 


Priced to sell at $135,000.00—$35,000.00 cash 
balance at 5%. 


See or call—F. O. Roland 
Roland Realty Co. 
Greenville, Ala. 


BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


FOR RENT 


Brand New 


Industrial Building 


Approx. 50,000 Sq. Ft. 
On One Floor 


Clear Span 135’ x 310’ 
LOCATED IN DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


on the Main Line Pennsylvania Railroad, 
adjacent to Lincoln Highway and Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, about 25 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Excellent labor area, railroad 
siding. Unlimited parking. 

Ultra modern construction . . . brick, con- 
crete and steel with Gypsum roof, excellent 
light, wide expanse of aluminum sash on all 


sides. IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY. 
Acorn Industrial Development 
915 N. Delaware Ave. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. WaAlInut 2-7070 











Deferred Compensation 














INSURANCE BUILDING 


Former home office of the Central Life Insurance 
Co., in Ft. Scott, Kansas. Building 80’ x 100’, 
two stories and full basement. Brick and concrete 
fireproof construction. Excellent condition. Busi- 
ness district corner location. A $300,000.00 build- 
ing for $100,000.00. Financed if desired. 


CRAIN REALTY CO. 
Ft. Scott, Kansas 





MERCHANDISE 





FOR SALE: 
48 FT. CHRIS CRAFT 


Excellent condition. 1941 model. In use now 
with full-time skipper. Sleeps nine, two toilets, 
shower, etc. Two new motors 1951. Fully 
equipped. Brand new ship-to-shore radio; new 
12-volt refrigeration unit, all new safety de- 
vices and other new equipment. Can be in- 
spected at Sandusky, Ohio. Only $19,000. 
Write or phone: 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., INC. 
Greenfield, Ohio 




















Continued from page 3 


a tax, at ordinary income rates, on 
the excess of “fair market value” over 
the option price. This usually forced 
him to dispose of some of his stock 
almost immediately in order to raise 
funds to meet the tax, and to this ex- 
tent stock options offered him no sig- 
nificant advantage over a salary in- 
crease equal to the premium of market 
price over option price. 

Under the new law, however, spe- 
cial privileges were accorded to “re- 
stricted stock options” which met 
certain tests—among them, that the 
option price must be at least 85 per 
cent of market price at the time the 
option is granted, that the option must 
not be transferable, that it must be 
exercised within three months after 
the employe leaves the corporation 
granting it and that he must not sell 
the stock bought under option for 
two years after the option is granted 
and six months after it is exercised. 


How It Works 


Under a plan meeting these re- 
quirements, if the option price is at 
least 95 per cent of the market price 
at the time the option is granted, the 
difference is not taxable at all at any 
time. And if it is between 85 and 
95 per cent of market price, the tax 
on the difference (still at ordinary 
income rates) is postponed until the 
stock is sold instead of falling due 
when the option is exercised. Further- 
more, this taxable income is consid- 
ered to be the difference between the 
option price and the lesser of (1) 
market price when the option is 
granted, and (2) market price at 
which the stock is sold. 

Even this device is not without its 
drawbacks. Under the old law, the 
employer received a tax deduction 
(when the option was exercised) 
equal to the taxable income attributed 
to the employe. Under the “restricted 
stock option” plan, the employer gets 
no tax deduction at any time and thus 
pays the full cost rather than 18 per 
cent or 48 per cent of the cost. Fur- 
thermore, under present SEC regu- 
lations, the amount of such cost re- 
portable to stockholders is kept at 4 
maximum. It amounts to the differ- 
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ence betweei: option price and market 
price at the time the option can first 
be exercised, whether it is actually ex- 
ercised then or not. The American 
Institute of Accountants would pre- 
fer to use market price at the time the 
option is granted. If the present rule 
is maintained, stockholder howls over 
the cost of option plans will increase. 

Furthermore, an option plan re- 
quires a sizable capital outlay by 
the executive when he buys the stock, 
even if he buys it on margin. A Feb- 
ruary 1953 Tax Court ruling clears 
the way for another method of com- 
pensating executives which gets 
around this objection while retaining 
the advantage of providing them with 
capital gains (and also retains the 
disadvantage of permitting no tax 
deduction for the employer). This 
involves the use of stock purchase 
warrants, which can be sold to the ex- 
ecutive at a low price which repre- 
sents his only necessary capital out- 
lay until he decides to cash in by sell- 
ing the warrants themselves. The 
Tax Court decision stated that his 
resulting profit is a capital gain, not 
ordinary income. Thus, anew weapon 
has been added to the directors’ ar- 
senal. But it is no cure-all; it too 
may arouse stockholder resentment 
and it does not tie up the services of 
the executive as would an option 
which specified (as most of them do) 
that it could not be exercised for sev- 
eral years, and then only if the execu- 
tive was still with the company. 


Publishers Face Hike 





Concluded from page 14 


it therefore should not be expected 
to return a profit from postal re- 
ceipts. It is conceded that Post Of- 
fice methods and practices could be 
vastly improved, but to convert it into 
a business organization able to show 
a business profit would create public 
confusion and political. antagonism. 

Whether another postage boost ex- 
ceeding the 10 per cent already en- 
acted will come next year is uncer- 
tain. In view of the marginal posi- 
tion of some of the larger publishers 
and a sizable percentage of the small 
ones, any heavy new increase would 
have serious effects, driving some 
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magazines from the mails and per- 
haps some organizations out of busi- 
ness. Substitutes for mail delivery 
have been proposed and at various 
times have been experimented with. 
Should some practicable measure be 
found, second-class revenue would de- 
cline even on increased rates. 


Earnings Trend Downward 


Some deficit earnings figures al- 
ready have appeared among 1953 in- 
terim reports—Conde Nast for the 
second quarter and Curtis Publishing 
for the first. The table on page 14 
listing magazine revenues shows 
Business Week (McGraw-Hill) en- 
joying the largest rise since 1949, and 
its circulation is also at a_ peak. 
Growth of Time Inc.’s three leading 
publications—Time, Life, and For- 
tune—has been well above average. 
Curtis Publishing has been one of the 
better income producers with succes- 
sive earnings highs in 1948 and in 
1950, but the trend has been down- 
ward since owing to declines in rev- 
enues of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Country Gentleman. 

Magazine advertising is continuing 
to increase (although at a slower 
rate than newspapers and television) 
as competition in the consumer goods 
field grows more intense. Growth of 
advertising in business papers is a 
little ahead of magazine advertising 
as a whole. 

The publishing shares never have 
comprised a particularly dynamic 
group, although the earnings and divi- 
dend records of individual issues such 
as McGraw-Hill and Time have been 
quite satisfactory. But until the 
uncertainties concerning prospective 
postal costs are resolved, even the bet- 
ter situated stocks will lack significant 
appeal for new purchase. 


Dividend Changes 


Gamewell Co.: 35 cents payable Au- 
gust 15 to stock of record August 5. 
Paid 25 cents and extra 25 cents May 15. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby: Quarterly 15 
cents payable September 1 to stock of 
record July 27. Previously paid semi- 
annually (25 cents plus 40-cent special 
paid June 1). 

Illinois Zinc Co.: 25 cents payable 
August 20 to stock of record August 3. 
Paid 2 per cent stock May 20 and 40 
cents February 20. 

TelAutograph Corp.: Quarterly 25 
cents payable October 1 to stock of rec- 
ord September 18. Previous payment 10 
cents September 30, 1946. 








SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


CommonStock DividendNo.91 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on July 9, 1953 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable by check 
on September 15, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
August 14, 1953. 


ult 
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P. C. SPENCER 











President 























ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On July 15, 1953, a quarterly 
dividend of fifty cents per share in 
U. S. currency was declared on the no 
par value shares of this Company 
payable September 5, 1953, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business July 31, 1953. 


JAMES A. DULLEA 
Secretary 


Montreal 
July 15, 1953 

















A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($0.25) per share has been declared 
payable August 20 to stockholders 
of record August 5, 1953. 

The transfer records will not 
close. Bankers Trust Company of 


New York will mail the checks. 
M. J. FOX, Jr., Treasurer 


SCHERING CORPORATION 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY one 
mt 





YY 








CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable September 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 25, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 


E CONTINENTAL 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





City Stores Company 





The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of America 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, acquiring gorecel established companies 
reorganized in 1936. Office: 739 Market St. O. Box 1528), Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Annual meeting: Third pediondiey in May. Number of 
stockholders (January 31, 1953): Preferred, 955; common, 3,495. 


Capitalization: 


TRA MEODE ...\.\nuiise scent ack beaseasanebancsaawasense $32,036,226 
Sra enNNNe BURKS... bcc scan bbin ale wccuiceannns $529,544 
co ee bi EOE DELILE, SERS E $286,973 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. conv. ($100 par).............- 113,105 shs 
SPR RN UNE RNS NNN 6 5 osce on canes sacbesbanacsweewease 72,052,990 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $103.50 through Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954; $103 through February 1, 1955 less $0.50 each year to 
1959; convertible into common at $21 through Feb. 1, 1956; $26 through 
February 1, 1956. +Bankers Securities Corp. holds about 75%. 


Business: Operates department and women’s specialty 
stores under names: Franklin Simon and Oppenheim, Collins 
(recently combined as City Specialty Stores), Kaufman- 
Straus, Lit Bro<s., B. Lowenstein, Maison Blanche, Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Richard Store, Swern & Co., R. H. White, 
Lansburgh & Bro., and Wise, Smith & Co.; located in New 
York City and suburbs, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Washington, Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans, Birm- 
ingham, Atlanta, Bridgeport, Greenwich and Hartford, Conn., 
Miami, Fla., Haddonfield and Trenton, N. J. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 
1953, $58.5 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $11.1 
million; inventories, $28.2 million. Book value of common 
stock, $23.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: On present common 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Level of consumer incomes is principal factor in 
sales. Expansion in recent years contributes to stabilization 
of earning power. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
*Earned per share... $3.07 $2.77 $3.20 $2.71 $2.54 $1.23 4$$1.82 §$0.40 
Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dividends paid ..... $0.90 $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.40 $1.40 $1.05 
HIgh occ ccccccccces 38% 20% 21 18% 20% 21% 18 16% 
EDD 2 .ncsinnswsesce's 15% 12% 15% 16 16% 16% 145% 15% 




















*Allowing for ‘‘A’’ stock participation through 1950. 
stock; on average shares, $1.38 in 1952, $1.91 in 1953. 
1953 (first fiscal quarter) vs. $0.13 in like 1952 period. 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


tRestated. tOn year-end 
§Three months ended May 2, 








Incorporated: 1916, Ohio. Office: Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. 


Annual 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1952): 23,866. 
Capitalization: 
RE SRE INNE s or6cccdaseaweue es cee ed kawSbs bara a eee eok elke None 
CR TtnT EE NO WIRED socio esicke kes uawdwaaeaya sneteecceetehe phan Ge 


Business: Largest U. S. producer of safety and second 
largest in window and plate glass. Also a wide range of 
structural glasses and Plaskon plastics, including coating 
resins, industrial resins and adhesives. With Owens-Illinois, 
holds joint ownership of natural gas properties. The auto 
industry (including all General Motors requirements) takes 
about 40% of output. In 1952, acquired Corrulux Corp. (rein- 
forced fiberglass plastic panels.) 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $29.0 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $15.0 million; inven- 
tories, $27.3 million. Book value of stock, $16.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-30; and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Automotive and window glass shipments should 
continue at satisfactory levels, while development of newer 
glass products and operations in the plastics and glass fiber 
fields hold promise of important sales expansion. 

Comment: Shares are among the stronger units in a 
cyclical group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.23 {$2.19 $2.78 $4.10 $4.82 $3.01 $2.88 §$1.66 
Dividends paid ..... 0.62% 1.50 1.75 2.87% 3.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
High ..cccccsccssce 37% 29% 28% 32 41% 365% 42% 425% 
BOW: wsswiewsnwnie sens 21% 23% 21% 22% 29 30% 33% 354% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. +After reserves for property replacement 
and new equipment costs, $0.78 in 1947, a 17 in 1948. tAfter write-offs of acquired 
intangibles, $0.60 in 1951, $0.08 in 1952. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.45 in like 





Incorporated: 1925, Maryland; established 1858. Office: 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

RDN APN UO 9 016:5'< Sint ata Ser aie wali o5a Sek peek adcet eek Ree None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 sat Sena 's pad slen eee wee ene ¥259,262 shs 
bb Mh ans eae eee tae ¥1,150,000 shs 
Non-voting common stock (no par)..........c.cccececeecess 935,812 shs 





*Callable at $115. tLarge part of preferred and all voting common 
stock owned by New York Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc. 


Business: Largest retail food organization, operating ap- 
proximately 4,583 stores and super markets in the U. S. and 
Canada. Operates canning plants and bakeries. Company 
is defending an anti-trust suit seeking geographic and in- 
tegral segregations. 

Management: A high degree of efficiency has been achieved 
in uniformity of operations. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital February 28, 
1953, $173.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $123.3 million; in- 
ventories, $198.3 million. Book values of common stock, 
$125.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: While margins are narrow, company’s strong 
trade position, consumer acceptance of its own advertised 
brands and widespread modernization of outlets should 
permit satisfactory operations under normal economic con- 
ditions. 

Comment: Shares represent a suitable income holding. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF NON-VOTING STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share....$13.60 $18.21 $17.67 $15.14 $14.90 $12.16 $13.14 eves 
Calendar year 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dividends paid ..... $5.00 $5.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $5.00 
High (Am. Stk. Ex.) 135 112 120 133% 146% 138% 158% 164% 
Low (Am, Stk. Ex.). 93 95% 91 103% 112% 116% 121 144% 





The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 





Incorporated: 1898, Quebec, Canada. Office: 
(P.O. Box 6,072), Montreal 2, Canada. Annual meeting: In March, as 
determined by directors. Number of stockholders: A and B_ preferred 
(December 2, 1952), 4,224 and 1,013, respectively; common (Qctoler 15, 
1952), 14,897. 


Capitalization: 
IN TI 55s Sin won ebncden tun See bekayces savicecaeeees $121,640,000 


600 Dorchester Street West 


“Preferred stock 4% cum. A ($50 par) ........ccscccsscecses 400,000 shs 
{Preferred stock 44% cum. B ($50 par)...........cceeees 100,000 shs 


CU UI CU EY nok ond ces Hype ees aiawnwnaeudey es 2,173,250 shs 


* Callable at $53.50. 7fCallable at $54. 





Business: Among world hydro-electric leaders, with six 
large developments on the St. Maurice River in Quebec hav- 
ing installed capacity of 1,660,782 horsepower and serving an 
area of 16,000 square miles astride the St. Lawrence and St. 
Maurice Rivers: Subsidiaries produce industrial chemicals 
and supply electricity and gas in Quebec City. Of 1952 rev- 
enues, 94% derived from sales of electricity (26.8% from 
pulp and paper companies, 18.8% from electrochemical and 
metallurgical industries.) 


Management: Highly regarded. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $16.7 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and call loans, $3.5 


million; marketable securities, $12.0 million. Book value of 
common stock, $34.79 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; pay- 
ments on common 1907 to date. 

Outlook: Operations largely reflect the over-all level of 
economic activity in the territory served. Non-utility activi- 
ties, including the manufacture of industrial chemicals, are 
significant earnings factors. 


Comment: Common stock is a good income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.47 $1.63 $1.58 $1.48 $1.98 $1.85 $1.91 7$1.12 
Dividends paid .... 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.45 1.45 0.90 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 24% . 24 22% 22% 295% 38% 4756 44 

Low (Am. Stk. Exch.) 19 17 16 19% 19% 29% 39 37% 





* Earnings and dividends in Canadian funds, — less 15% non-residence tax. 





1952 period. 
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Six months to June 30 vs. $1.02 in like 1952 period 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Airflowta, Tmt. 2.05565: 25c 8-21 87 
Alloy Cast Steel...... Q30c 8-15 7-31 

[Ee Oe E$2 8-15 7-31 
Aluminium, Limited ..Q50c 9-5 7-31 
Amer. Airlines 

SHWE 5 vk sece: Q8&7Y4c  9-1~—=«~8-15 
American Bank Note....25c 10-1 9-2 
Amer. Colortype ....... 25c 9-15 9-1 
reer 20c 9-11 811 
Atl Coast Line Co....$1.25 9-11 8-14 
At’l Coast Line R.R....$1.25 9-11 8-14 
Automatic Canteen ...Q25¢c 9- 1 8-15 
Atlas Plywood 

ee errr ree Q31%c 8-10 7-20 
Basic Refractories ....Q25c 9-30 9-15 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe..Q32%c 8-3 -7-24 

Do 434% pf.....Q$1. me 9-1 8-14 
Belding-Heminway . ..17%c 9-3 810 
dg BO pee Q25ce 8-17 8&3 

ik. 5  errrer Q62%c 10-1 9-25 
Block Bros. Tobacco..Q20c 8-15 8-1 
Blumenthal (Sidney)..Q25c¢ 9-2 8-19 
Burroughs Corp....... Q20c 9-10 8-14 
Batter BOG... 6 cc cincins Ie 9-1 7-31 
Calif. Elec. Power....Q15c 9-1 8-15 
Campbell Wyant & 

FOUMEEY . oc cecccess Q50c 9-8 8-19 
Carborundum Co, ....Q35¢ 9-10 8-21 
Cent. Vermont P. S.....21c 8-15 7-31 

Do 4.15% pf....... Q$1.04 10-1 9-15 

Do 4.75% pf....... Q$1.19 10-1 9-15 
Cherry-Burrell ........ ISc 7-31 7-24 

Do 4% pf. Ser. ’46...Q$1 7-31 7-24 

Do 4% pf. Ser. ’47. + QSl 7-31 7-24 
Cinn. Milling Mach.....75¢ 9-1 8-10 

i: 8 ne -Q$1 9-1 8-10 
Cockshutt Farm Equip.*Q25c 9-1 8 4 
Collins & Aikman Corp..40c 9-1 8-18 
Columbian Carbon ....Q50c 9-10 8-14 
Congoleum-Nairn..... 37%ce 809-15 @9- 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr...20c 10-1 9-4 
Cons. Laundries ........ 25c 9-1 8-14 
Consumers Power ...... 55c 8-20 8 3 

Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 10-1 9-8 

Do $4.52 pi........ Q$1.13 10-1 9-8 
Continental Can ...... Q60c 9-15 8-25 

Do $4.25 pf...... QO$1.06% 10-1 9-15 

Do Gai75 pf. .o.6:. Q93%c 10-1 9-15 
Cooper Tire & Rubber..30c 7-31 7-20 
Deep Rock Oil......... 50c 9-23 9-8 
Dived Ger, oc dexcas Ql5c 8-4 7-27 
Dravo: Coep. 6... .es sees 35c = 8-15 8 5 
Empire Dist. Electric 

7 Mb. .céisaenia 125 9-1 8-14 
Empire Southern Gas.Q50c 7-25 7-15 
Eversharp, Inc. 5% pf..Q25c 10-1 9-16 
Federal-Mogul ......... 50c 9-10 8-28 
Firestone Tire & Rub- 

ber 414% pf.....Q$1.12% 9-1 8-14 
Freeport Sulphur... ... Q50c 9-1 8-15 
Geir (ROBE) s casks Q37% 9-10 8-20 
Gamewell Co........... 35sec ° 815 8&5 
General Cigar ........ 25c 9-15 8-14 

DL se nie 9-1 8-14 
General Metals ........ 8-14 8-10 
Gen. Outdoor Advert.. 6 50c 9-10 8-21 

Do 69 98.6.8. eis $1.50 11-16 11-2 
General Package ..... Q50c 10-1 9-15 
Se as Q50c 9-5 83 
Great Lakes Dredge & 

Det ees sass ss aoe Q25c¢ 9-10 98-18 
Hamilton Bridge ..*Q12%4c 9-15 8-31 

amilton Cotton ...... *35c 9-1 8-10 
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Company 
Hamilton Mfg. ....... Q20c 
Hazeltine Corp.......... 25c 


Hercules Cement ..... Q25c 
Hires (Chas. E.)..... Q15c 


Hooker Electrochem... .Q50c 
Hormel (Geo. A.)..Q62%c 

ee ee Q$1.50 
SN IE iivc sac ccowa 25c 
Int’l Harvester 

| ae Q$1.75 
Iowa-Illinois Gas 

a sada da tian il Q45c 

Iowa Public Service 

Ce OS ee Q933%4c 

Do 3.90% pf...... Q97'%c 

Do 4.20% pf....... Q$1.05 
DE Bi aside oo 5 040c 
Kawneer Co. ........ 040c 
Kings County Light...17%c 
Kinney (G.R.) Co....Q35c 


L’Aiglon Apparel, Inc..Q10c 


Lees (James) & Son..Q50c 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ...50c 
Libby, McNeill & 

| RE Q15c 
Life Savers Corp. ...... 40c 
Loblaw Groceterias, Ltd. 

ff ae *Q37 Vc 

4 * ee *O374c 


Louisville & Nashville 


Ee Q$1 
Lucky Stores, Inc...Q12%c 
Manning, Maxwell & 

Se ee 30¢ 
Mathieson Chemical ..Q50c 

Do 4.25% pf... ..Q$1.06%4 
McColl-Frontenac 

eee *Q25c 
—" a ee Q50c 

eiteailab allan 6a E25c 

Do rr 62'%c 
pe gery Edison 

' ae 95c 

Do 3. ey . ae 9614c 


Do 3.90% pf...... Q97%c 
Do 4.35% pf..... 
Do 4.45% pf....... Q$1.11 
Mickelberry’s Food .... 
Michigan Steel Tube 
go ae 15c 
Midland Steel Prod....Q75c 
Minneapolis-Moline ...Q40c 
Moody’s Investors Ser. 


(eee Q75c 
Morgan (J. P.) 
> ae Q$2.50 


Murphy (G. C.)....Q37%e 
National Radiator 

Noranda Mines, Ltd... . .*$1 
North Shore Gas..... O85c 
North. Illinois Corp...Q20c 


Do $1.50 pf....... 037 Yc 
Northern R.R. 

ah) GOR Q$1.50 
Ohio Leather ........ Q25c 
ge ee re 25c 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 

4.80% pf. .......... Q30c 

Do 5% pf. Redeem 

BU nea due shes Q31%c 


Do 5% pf. ser. A..031%c 


Do 5%4% pf. Ist. ..Q343%c 

Do 6% pf......... Q37%c 
is BO eee 35c 
Pacific Power & Light 

ee ee Q$1.25 


Pay- 
able 


9.30 
9-15 
10- 1 
9- | 
8-28 
8-15 
8-15 
8-20 


9- | 
9- 1 


9- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9-21 
9-25 
9- 1 
9-25 
8-10 
9- 1 
9-10 


9- 1 
9- 1 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


9-18 
9- 1 
9-18 
8-14 
8- 3 
7-24 
7-24 
8- 3 


8- 5 
8- 7 


8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
9- 8 
9-11 
8- 7 
9-10 
7-24 
8-14 
8-28 


7-27 
8- 3 


8- 5 
8- 5 


7-31 
8- 5 


8-20 
8-27 
11- 6 


7-31 
8-14 
8-14 
9-15 


9 -3 





Company 
Parker Pen. Cl. B..... Q30c 

8 Se nee Q30c 
Paeell Mie-...<..6.%:. Q35c 
Pneumatic Scale ....... 40c 
Portland Gas & 

0 eer Q22 Y, 
Portsmouth Steel ..... Q25c 
Pressed Metals ........ 25c 
Pub. Service El. & G..Q40c 

Do 4.08% pf....... Q$1.02 

Do 4.70% pf. ...Q$1.17% 

Do $1.40 pf......... Q35c 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt..30c 
pe eee Q37 4c 
Rayonier Inc. ...... O37 Vc 
Rheem Mfg. ........... 50c 
Schering Corporation... .25c 
Seoul Steel ........... c 
South Bend Lathe 

ee Q50c 
Southern Co. ......... Q20c 
Soemeer Shoe ...0i..se0: 5c 
Stand. Steel Spring. ..Q50c 


Stein (A.) & Co...... Q30c 


Stevens (J. P.) Co....Q50c 
Suburban Propane 

MT. ansnaeeecuedan Q30c 
Sunray Oil Corp...... Q30c 

Do 5Y%% pf. ..... Q27 4c 

Do 4%4% pf. ..Q26 9/1l6c 
TelAutograph Cates. . -Q25c 
Tennessee Corp. ....... 50c 
Thompson (J. R.) Co...15c 


United Air Lines..... Q25c 
Do 442% pf. ....Q$1.12% 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery 


44% pf. ....... Q$1.061%4 
oe ee ere ere Q50c 
, 0 ee eee Q20c 


Vulcan Detinning..... Q35c 
Warner & Swasey....Q25c 
Warren Petroleum ...Q40c 
West Virginia Pulp & 

Paper ‘"'« pf..Q$1.12% 
White (S. S 


Dental Mae bieinnied Q37%c 
White Motor ....... Q62%c 
Wisconsin Electric Pwr..35c 

Do 3.60% pf. ...... 090c 

ie. 2 Seer Q$1.50 


Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt..Q30c 
Wood Newspaper 


Pw ikde wha aida 37% 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr...M25c 
Ore re E50c 


Accumulations 


Acme Aluminum 
Alloys $1.10 pf...... i 
Legare Co. Ltd. 6% pf... 


Liquidating 

Market St. Railway 
6% p 
Stock 


Manning M. & Moore. .10% 
N.Y. Chic. & St. Louis 

ME, fc ckbnt anes 
Ryan Cons. Petroleum. .5% 


Omission 


American Iron & Machinery Works 





*Canadian currency. 
—Semi-annual. M—Monthly. 


E—Extra. 


Hidrs. 

Pay- of 
able Record 
8-26 8-12 
8-26 8-12 
9-1 814 
8- 3 7-17 
8-15 8&5 
9-1 815 
9-1 8-10 
9-30 8-31 
9-30 8-31 
9-30 8-31 
9-30 8-31 
8-15 7-27 
S41. Ee 
8-15 7-31 
9-1 814 
8-20 8-5 
9-25 9-11 
8-31 8-14 
9-5 8&3 
8-28 8-14 
9-10 8-20 
8-14 7-30 
7-31 7-27 
8-15 7-31 
9-19 8-7 
9-1 8-7 
10-1 9-11 
10-1 9-18 
9-24 9-10 
8-17 8-3 
9-15 8-15 
9-1 8-15 
9-1 8-19 
9-4 821 
G4 - Qe 
9-21 9-10 
8-18 8-4 
9-1 8-14 
8-15 7-31 
8-11 7-27 
9-24 9-10 
9-1 8 3 
9-1 814 
10-31 10-16 
8-15 7-31 
9-10 9- 3 
9-1 8-10 
9-1 8-10 
8-1 7-15 
8-17 7-27 

7-28 

9-10 8-20 
8-7 7-17 
8-21 7-28 
Q—Quarterly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc. 





The Colorado & Southern Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor to an established business. 
Office: 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N. ¥. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 
pod second Monday in May. Number of stockholders (April 1, 1953): 
Capitalization : 


co ee ee, Non 
Capital stock (no par) *250,461 shi 


“78,230 shares (31%) owned by Parmelee Transportation Co., con- 
trolled by Checker Cab Manufacturing Corp., December 31, 1952. 


e 
s 


Business: Through subsidiaries, operates 1,595 taxicabs in 
the city of Chicago. Related activities include repair and 
maintenance, insurance-underwriting and the sale of motor 
fuel and lubricants. Company has interests of 45% in Gen- 
eral Transportation Casualty Co. and 49% in Transportation 
Maintenance Corp. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $299,735; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $930,095; market- 
able securities, $260,198. Book value of capital stock, $23.16 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s business to a large extent reflects 
consumer income patterns, but during periods of rising op- 
erating costs, city ordinances limiting taxi fares prevent the 
company from passing on higher expenses to the public. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s risk. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $0.87 D$0.42 $0.01 $2.25 $1.78 $1.03 $0.48 *D$0.07 
Dividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.37% 


25% 15% 15% 13% 135% 13 12% 9% 
14 10% 10 10 11% 11% 8% 8% 


* Three months to March 31 vs. earnings of $0.14 in like 1952 period. D—Deficit. 





Pacific Western Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1898, Colorado, succeeding established companies under 
foreclosure. Offices: C. A. Johnson Building, Denver 2, Colorado; 547 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; 2 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (April 17, 
1951): First preferred, 458; second preferred, 151; common, 262. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
*First preferred stock 4% non-cum. ($100 par) 


t+Second preferred stock 4% non-cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($100 par) 


$23,317,412 
t shs 


$85,000 shs 
$310,000 shs 


* First preference as to dividends only; callable at $100. tSecond 
preference as to dividends only; callable at $100. {Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy owns 12,756 first preferred, 61,421 second preferred, 265,175 com- 
mon. 


Business: Including wholly-owned Fort Worth & Denver 
City and Wichita Valley Railroad, system operates 1,883 
miles of road, mainly in Colorado and Texas. Lines connect 
with the Burlington system and constitute a through route 
to the Gulf ports. Major freight sources are iron ore, coal and 
manufactured products. 

Management: Controlled by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital (system) 
December 31, 1952, $5.0 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and spe- 
cial deposits, $8.1 million. Book value of combined preferred 
and common stocks $198.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1906-13; 
1917-31; first preferred resumed December, 1952, second pre- 
ferred resumed September, 1953; on common 1908-12, 1921-22 
and 1926-30; none since. 

Outlook: Rental paid by its subsidiary, Ft. Worth & Denver 
City, accounts for the bulk of Colorado’s earnings. Substan- 
tial debt reduction has improved the road’s position, while 
savings will be effected through dieselization program. 

Comment: All classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share.. $6.89 D$0.38 $6.11 $7.54 $7.71 $10.34 $7.96 $12.87 
50% 41 17% 18% 17% 37% 61 59% 
28 12% 8 9% 7% 16% 36 41 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to succeed an established company. Office: 
206 Pennsylvania B’ldg, Wilmington 50, Del. Annual meeting: Fourth 

day in April. Number of stockholders (June 30, 1951): Preferred, 
1,029; common, 1,521. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($10 par).. 
Common stock ($4 par) 


$39,367,162 
1,325,007 shs 
44,987,646 shs 


*Callable at $10. ‘+ President Getty individually or as trustee holds 
about 84% of stock. 


Business: A Pacific Coast, Rocky Mountain and Mid- 
Continent crude oil producer, with interests in the Near East 
and Canada. Also derives large dividend income from invest- 
ment holdings, which include 1,936,824 shares (47%) of Mis- 
sion Corp., 1,372,298 shares (28%) of Mission Development 
and 1,483,062 shares (12%) of Tide Water Associated Oil. 
Mission Corp. owns 1,706,140 shares (59%) of Skelly Oil and 
2,002,719 shares (41%) of Mission Development, in turn 
holding 4,934,226 shares (39%) of Tide Water Associated Oil. 

Management: Associated with Skelly Oil and Mission Corp. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $14.5 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $8.9 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $939,021. (Non-current investments in Mission, 
Mission Development and Tide Water Associated carried at 
$35 vs. $126 market value). Book value of common stock, 
$10.10 per share, adjusted for 1953 stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, cash payments 1933-1939, 1942-49; stock in 1950-51. 

Outlook: Prospects are dominated by exploration activities 
being conducted in the Kuwait-Saudi Arabian Neutral Zone. 
These operations, though not without promise, are not sub- 
ject to definite statistical evaluation. 

Comment: Shares obviously carry a large risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share... $0.20 $0.65 $1.35 $0.89 $1.06 $1.46 $1.69 {$0.99 
Dividends paid 0.14 0.21 0.14 0.10 t § None § 
16% 17% 12% 145% 20% 26% 47% 

6 10% 81/16 10 15% 17% 22% 

* Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1951 and all dividends paid in common stock. 

+ Adjusted also for dividend paid in preferred stock. tf Paid stock dividend of one 


$10 par preferred share per share of common. §Paid 10% in common stock. {Three 
months to March 31 vs. $0.80 in like 1952 period. 
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* Through 1949, ‘‘pro forma’”’ on a consolidated basis (including Ft. Worth & Denver 
City and Wichita Valley Railroad, both wholly owned); beginning 1950, system basis. 
D—Deficit. 





lowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1940, Illinois, acquiring ten established companies in 1941; 
former parent United Light & Railways distributed shares to own stock- 
holders in 1950 dissolution. Office: 206 E. Second St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Annual meeting: First Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (Feb- 
ruary 21, 1953): Preferred, 82; common, 11,677. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $39,340,000 
*Preferrd stock $4.36 cum. ($100 par) 60,000 shs 
ee ge ear are Aer rer 1,904,003 shs 


*Callable at $105.125 through January 31, 1958, less $1 each 5 years 
to $102.125 after January 31, 1968. 


Business: Supplies electricity to a population of 292,000, 
mainly in Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, Ill, and 
Davenport, Fort Dodge and Iowa City, Ia.; and natural 
gas to a population of 351,000 in those cities and Cedar 
Rapids and Ottumwa, Ia. Generates its electricity and pur- 
chases gas requirements. Of 1952 gross operating revenues, 
53% came from electricity, 47% from natural gas. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1953, $7.8 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; U. 5. 
Gov’ts, $8.6 million. Book value of common stock, $14.32 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Supplying electricity and gas to cities which serve 
as trading and distribution centers for surrounding areas, 
company should continue to show earnings stability. 

Comment: Though unseasoned, stock has merit for income. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
+Earned per share.. $2.03 $2.22 $2.60 $2.77 $2.54 $2.12 $2.21 §$0.81 
{Dividends paid .... 2.80 1.59 159 1.59 . 180 180 1.80 1.35 

-Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange- 30% 27% 28% 31% 
August 24, 1950 22% 24% 25% 27 


* On present stock, adjusted for 1950 recapitalization. + After tax adjustment to 
independent status. t Actual payments to former parent through 1949 and part of 1950. 
§Three months to March 31 vs. $0.66 in like 1952 period. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Duke Power Company 





General Telephone Corporation 





Incorporated: 1917. New Jersey. Offices: 422 So. —* Street, Charlotte 
1, N. C.; and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Wednesday in March. Number of RM. (December 
11, 1952): Preferred, 29; common, 1,018. 


Capitalization: 

EM, WO GO oo Caen an cc ccdccaBnceh oc cccves tahoameccced $115,000,000 
*Preferred stock 7% eum. ($100 par)................ceee0e 2,837 shs 
VOM OUNE GU WNE s ccc cccchoccactnocescuccce ccupates 4,166,421 shs 





* Non-callable. 11,896,315 shares (50.07%) owned by The Duke Endow- 
ment, 1,196,466 shares (31.59%) by other trusts and family members. 


Business: Derived 94% of 1952 revenues from sale of elec- 
tricity to 211 communities at retail and 60 municipalities or 
; distributors at wholesale, all in North and South Carolina, 
: with a population of over three million. Remainder came 
; from bus transportation and water service (gas business 
: sold 1951). The textile industry accounts for about 53% of 
l electrical energy sold and about 34.5% of electric revenues. 
Management: Competent. 
. Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
) 1952, $19.4 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.1 
. million; U. S. Gov’ts, $12.0 million. Book value of common 
stock, $37.16 per share. 
Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on com- 
. mon, 1926 to date. 
- Outlook: Industrial expansion in the service area suggest 


2 longer-term revenue gains and company’s good earnings 
record should continue. 

r Comment: Both preferred and common have investment 

\- characteristics. 

e 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Farned per share.. $2.72 $2.10 $2.16 $2.79 $2.59 $1.90 $2.52 +$2.75 
0.75 





Dividends paid .... 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.50 
59 High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 365% 35% 27% 293% 325% 31% 36% 35% 
87 Low (Am. Stk. Exch.) 315% 25 23% 245% 28% 26% 28% 32% 
Y% * Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1952. + Twelve months to March 31, 1953, vs. 


$1.93 in like 1951-52 period. 





= & The Ruberoid Co. 





— Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey; established 1886. Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Last Friday in April at South 
Bound Brook, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 2,952. 


Capitalization : 


a I oe nS one Shoes 64 bord oe Or oab.ee ee +4 ete Non 
nT I CO NS oes oracles os04s.0 a bugs ceesw a ddecevedd 653,198 she 


Business: An important manufacturer of building ma- 
terials. From 50% to 65% of output consists of asphalt and 
tar products, largely roofing and shingles; asbestos-cement 
products are next in importance. Lines also include insulat- 
ing, fire-proofing, building papers and felts, plastic paints, 


a ete. Owns an asbestos mine in Vermont but purchases most 
o requirements in Canada. In 1952, acquired American Asphalt 
on Roof Co. (roll-roofing, shingles and sidings, building papers, 
on protective coatings and cements). 


es, Management: Capable and experienced. 
Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $20.2 million; ratio, 11.4-to-1; cash, $7.6 million; 
31, U. S. Gov’ts, $602,000. Book value of stock, $68.59 per share. 
5. Dividend Record: Payments 1889 to date. 
an Outlook: Company has compiled a more favorable record 
than the average building supplier, reflecting its important 
maintenance business. Though not invulnerable to trends 


a4 in the new building and construction trades, earning power 
ras, should be well maintained, under normal conditions. 

me. Comment: Stock is a better-grade building issue. 

ocK *EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


1953 Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$0.81 Earned per share.. *. 59 $7.41 $8.85 $7.19 $8.74 $6.89 36. 19 {$1.41 


1.35 Dividends paid .... .36 1.87 $2.21 $2.44 $2.89 $3.17 3.33 1.00 
831% Wig .J.cetaewes neuen pen 46% 49 46% 50% 57% ‘on 61% 
97 Low Given .Savceten 27% 29 36% 29% 36% 43% 51% 55 

nt to * Adjusted for all stock aha 4 LE : ¥ beg special inventory and receivables 
1950. reserve.  $ Paid stock dividends 10% each in 1948, 1949 and 1950, 5% each in 1951 






and 1952. § $6.73 om average share; before $1.44 or $1.56 net profit from sale of 
interest in English affiliate. { Three months to March 31 vs. $1.35 in like 1952 period. 
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Incorporated: 1935, New York, as successor through reorganization a 
1926 consolidation of established companies. Office: #360 Madison Av., New 
York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Approximate 
number of stockholders ae age a 1952): Preferred, 4,098; common, 
26,369; subsidiary preferreds, 28,8 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt (consolidated). ............... 2. cece ccecces $162,996,850 
*Preferred stock 4.40% cum. conv. ($50 par)..............-. 32,798 shs 
+Preferred stock 4.75% cum. conv. ($50 par)..............-. 192,979 shs 
oe, Bh ORC See ee $64,983,398 
Ce I CI alia ira cncecacescccecacucceusta 2,847,800 shs 





* Callable $51.50 through September 30, 1957, $50.50 thereafter; con- 
vertible into 1 common share to September 30, 1957. + Callable at $52.50 
through 1956, $51.50 through 1961, $50.50 thereafter; convertible into 1.65 
common through 1956, 1.5 through 1961, 1.40 thereafter. 


Business: A holding company, controlling 16 telephone op- 
erating companies that provide telephone service to parts of 
19 states, including Washington, California, Wisconsin, Texas, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, 
Idaho, Kentucky and Illinois. Instruments in service at the 
end of 1952 totaled 1,526,607. Stations are interconnected with 
Bell toll system and others. In 1953, acquired San Angelo 
Telephone Co. ‘ 

Management: Considered capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $13.5 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and special de- 
posits, $12.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $10.5 million. Book value 
of common stock, $31.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends by present company 
on preferred stock; on common, 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Greater relative importance of local calls rather 
than toll service and of rural rather than urban tends to 
stabilize earnings but moderate long term growth is likely. 

Comment: Chief interest in stock is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
*Earned per share.. $3.08 $2.14 $2.39 $2.17 $2.64 $2.63 $3.15 $1.02 


+Earned per share.. 3.29 2.14 2.62 2.17 2.79 2.95 3.63 “2 


Dividends paid .... 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
High .ccccccccccecs 49% 35% 29% 31 30% 32 35% 40% 
TOW ccccccccccvccs 32 265% 225% 22% 2416 27 29% 34% 


*On shares at end of respective periods. On average shares. {Three months 
to March 31 vs. $0.80 and $0.81, respectively, in like 1952 period. 





The Symington-Gould Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Maryland; established 1890. Offices: 2 Main Street, 
Depew, N. Y., and 230 Park Av., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
My Tuesday in April: Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 


, 


atone sy 
Long te NR ESS as So dacenecueesie wen Maer eesedeadan *$3,850,000 
Capital ‘aoa Msi rr Cte Pe or 1,012,984 shs 


® ~ * Sold in 1952 and 1953. 


Business: Manufactures railway equipment specialties of 
carbon and low alloy cast steel, including couplers, draft at- 
tachments, truck side frames and bolsters, journal box lids, 
truck spring snubbers, side bearings and carbon steel cast- 
ings. Holds 138,499 shares (32%) of Wayne Pumps. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $6.5 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $3.8 million; inven- 
tories, $3.5 million. Book value of stock, $9.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937-38; 1940-43; 1945; 1947 to 
date. 

Outlook: New equipment orders depend on volume of 
freight traffic. The long-term outlook is clouded because 
company is almost wholly dependent on the highly cyclical 
railroad industry. New line of gasoline pumps must be 
further developed before results can be appraised. 

Comment: The company’s stock is among the more specu- 
lative in its group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $0.31 $0.15 *$0.28 $0.66 $1.32 $0.89 $0.86 7$0.53 
Dividends paid .... None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.25 
SNS Gsienewdeeass 16% 10% 7% 6% 10% 10% 7% ™ 
BEG ate esescneeans 7% 5% 4% 35% 5% 6% 5% 5% 


*After $1.44 loss from sale of assets. fSix months to June 30 vs. $0.53 in like 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Decade-Dividend Payers—Compilation of the 
334 common stocks, traded on the American 
Stock Exchange, that have paid dividends for 
ten or more consecutive years—names are ar- 
ranged by industrial classifications and alpha- 
betically in new |6-page illustrated folder. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service’ which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Outlook for Bank Stocks—A 20-page booklet, 
"The Case for Bank Stocks," discusses the 
prospects for possible price appreciation in 
the light of larger loan volume, higher interest 
rates and stable earnings. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
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Financial Summary 











—=— READ for Seasonal Variation SCALE —= 
OF — 
PRODUCTION 
Federal 
200 
180 
160 
l 1953 
200 
1207943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1993 J) FMAM J J 
Trade Indicators Ga ws wa Be 
TE tecivic Cetont CVG) «sis odds veccssscnaes 7,970 8,096 8,209 7,180 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 92.8 94.7 96.8 15.3 
err rer err 670,232 721,454 +700,000 608,957 
~ 1953. ~ 1952 
July 1 July 8 July 15 July 16 
ES ee ee Federal $39,649 $39,366 $39,268  $36.147 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve |.... 22,585 22,590 22,651 20,818 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,474 2,350 2,515 2,919 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 29,483 29,262 23,326 33,862 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities pee 52,795 52,838 52,643 52,707 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,332 1,226 1,347 1,656 
Seeowey tk GERRI «o.oo oid Koceseornss dens 30,152 30,279 30,163 28,988 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 




















Closing Dow-Jones — 1953 — -———1953——_—_, 
Averages: July 15 July 16 July 17 July 18 July 20 July 21 High Low 
30 Industrials. 268.75 269.41 270.96 | 269.74 268.99 293.79 262.88 
20 Railroads... 105.01 105.19 106.03 Exchange 105.48 104.86 112.21 99.58 
15 Utilities ... 49.06 48.90 4908 Closed 49.01 48.82 53.88 47.87 
65 Stocks 105.56 105.69 106.32 | 105.89 105.47 113.96 102.49 
1953 ‘ 
Details of Stock Trading: July1s  July1é July17 July18 July20 July 21 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 840 790 840 830 850 
eet TOE iccewesuly aeiums 1,025 1,008 1,029 1,044 1,011 
Number of Advances............ 470 424 533 266 274 
Number of Declines............. 279 298 229 Exchange 520 454 
Number Unchanged............. 276 286 267 Closed 258 283 
ef, IES Bere rr ee 4 5 10 5 7 
ON 6 5 cian’ 6 Sibeoinss <Aeaia tien 26 25 18 30 44 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average.... 94.74 9465 94.73 | 94.77 94.84 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,383 $2,040 $2,195 $2,510 $2,240 
r 1953 \ a 1953- . 
*Average Bond Yields: Junel17 June 24 July 1 July 8 July 15 High Low 
SOT, rma 3.408% 3.382% 3.333% 3.282% 3.257% 3.408% 3.002% 
| POET rer 3.668 3.659 3.612 3.606 3.611 3.668 3.325 
ETT Or 3.925 3.930 3.891 3.875 3.850 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.04 5.98 5.96 5.90 5.99 6.13 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.16 6.06 5.96 5.89 6.02 6.23 5.43 
20 Utalities. ....5.58 5.68 5.71 5.60 5.50 5.54 5.73 5.04 
a ee 6.00 5.95 5.91 5.85 5.93 6.08 5.41 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended July 21, 1953 


Shares 

Traded 
New York Central Railroad.............. 96,900 
OE; SOE PN i wives iaéwaads ee cnyeee 46,100 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 37,900 
CREE INS i -onigd chai ou taexa dated 35,800 
yg ee Serres eee ee are et oe 34,200 
Daited Gas Corporation. .. .66 65 bsdsssceds 30,600 
Standard Oil (New Jersey).............. 29,600 
Parlesed BEGG OO ao von ingnc 0 bb a se ce eeae 27,500 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 26,500 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 26,300 


——Closing-—__ 
July 14 July 21 
25 25 
22% 222 
15454 155 
58% 583% 
13 12% 
243% 241% 
71% 72% 
5 5% 
24% 24% 
2434 27% 
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U. S. Playing Card........... Be Gatcawses 
ME ccecsccens 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends 
U. Ss TW ec iecicssciccs MME Secccsces 
BEE Sata cicosse 
(After 2-for-1 split ee 
CE ear EW ccccsccece 
(After 2-for-1 split Jae 
November, 1946)......... 6R dene snccee 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends 
OU. Si SI assed Keivcasscns eee 
i —E are 
(After 3-for-1 split MM <eciucies 
pe ee BE ecccanseess 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
U. S. Smelting & Refining...High ......... 
BO Kacssdccte 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
CU. Si. ke dvecicccccecsnc MOS écecscden 
LOW .cccccccce 
(After 3-for-1 split BENE evdadacce 
WORD, TOU ss cscceccccicccs MM. tevedevecs 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
U. So DOs o.descccctcczes 0 Terre 
w adaes 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


United Stockyards............ High 


Earnings ..... 


United Wallpaper............ High 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends ... 


Universal American 


Dividends .... 


Universal-Cyclops Steel...... High 

SE cacceessas 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Universal Leaf Tobacco...... High 
Low 

(After 4-for-1 sphit High 
November, 1947) ......... Low 


eeeeeseee 
ee eeeeceee 
eeeeeeses 


Earnings ..... 


Universal Pictures .......... PS .itacncews 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 

Utah Power & Light........  ererrrrrs 
Lew .cccccccce 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends ..-.- 

Vanadium Corp. of America.High ......... 
Low 


Earnings ..... 


This is Part 57 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
30% 42 48 67 
26% 29% 40% 46 

$2.68 $3.11 $2.69 $2.61 

2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 
32% 444 48 59 

20 32 35% 46 
ads Pree pte 45% 
pales whee hats 27% 

$0.96 e$0.72 ©$0.68 e$0.93 

0.30 0.30 0.30 0.3 
27% 46% - 54% 73% 
13% 25% 40 51% 
$0.61 $1.94 $1.77 $1.48 
None None 0.67 0.67 
51% 62 61% 77% 
37% 46 48% 52 
$6.86 $2.25 $0.73 $0.12 

4.00 3.15 1.75 None 


55% 59% 63% 85% 
444 °«47% 50% «= 5854 


$1.76 $1.43 $1.36 $1.26 


1.33 1.33 B33 1.33 
24 29 27% 32 
15% 20% 22 23% 
$1.34 $1.32 $1.14 $1.13 
1.32 1.30 1.20 1.20 
1% 3% 4% 8% 
% 1% 2% 4 
k$0.40 k$0.63 k$0.63 k$0.40 
0.15 0.15 0.25 0.25 
1% 3 5% 10% 
h 1% 2% 4% 
2$0.44 2$0.30 2$0.41 g$0.42 
0.10 0.10 0.15 1.15 
aera 6% 6 9 
eax 2% 3% 53% 
$0.75 $0.78 $1.02 $0.51 
None None None None 
15% 20% 18% 25 
12 13% 14% 16 
$2.45 $2.30 $1.95 $1.45 
1.80 1.50 1.25 1.00 
61 75% 81% 110 
41 59% 68 75% 
$1.54 $1.59 $1.71 $1.62 
Baa 1.00 1.00 1.00 
11 19% 26 484 
5% 1534 18% 23% 
k$5.34 k$6.57 k$5.15 k$4.86 
None None 2.00 2.00 


———Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange —__—_ 


August, 1950 


$1.50 $2 90 $1.57 $1.64 


Not reported 
20% 25% 23% 34% 


14% 15% 17% 21% 
$1.34 $1.43 $1.13 D$0.56 


Dividends . 0.25 1.00 0.50 0.50 

Van Norman Co............6+ i ciscecs. 11% 125% 14% 22% 
BAP dkiccccncs 7% 8% 9% 13 

Earnings ..... $3.49 $3.25 $1.36 $1.24 

Dividends 1.30 1.20 1.05 1,10 

Van Raalte Company........ BUD kexdiessa< 25% 37% 35% 50% 
LO Pee 19 25% 28 32 

Oe SS ee i. er sate aioe wea 
dividend January, 1948)..Low .......... ree nial rattles sats 

¢ Earnings eae $2.90 $2.92 $1.36 $1.46 

tDividends ... 1.38 1.38 1.38 pea 

Vertientes-Camaguey ....... High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exch. 16% 24% 
Oe asidecvecs March, 1944 12% : 13% 

Earnings ..... j$2.31 sar 92 j$2.54 j$2.48 

Dividends .... 0.25 0.40 0.40 1.00 


e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. 


Adjusted for stock dividends. 


lrinted by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
Dew York, N. Y. 


1947 


73 
46% 
$4.65 
3.50 


"39 
% 
e$3.71 
0.80 
60% 
40% 
$3.13 
1.33 
$14 


$5.11 
3.00 


6154 
$3.90 
1.66 


1734 


$4.18 
1.88 
20% 
12% 
j$5.28 
2.50 


j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common 






recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1950 


77 
65% 
$6.39 
6.00 


$5.98 
p2.80 


18 
12 
j$2.91 

2.00 


p—Also paid 


Stocks 





1951 
84% 
66 
$4.25 
4.50 


42% 
29 


e$5.53 


61.40 
80% 
51 


1.80 


40% 
30% 
$4.60 
2.10 


19 
13% 
$3.02 
1.30 


33% 
29 
$4.05 
2.80 


23% 
14 


j$3.35 


4.35 


stock. D—Deficit. 
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LUCKIES 
TASTE 
BETTER! 


Cleaner 
Fresher, 


Smoother! 


DOROTHY COLLINS 
** The Sweetheart of Lucky Strike’ 


















© A. T, Co. 


PRODUCT OF She American Sobaceo Company | 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 







Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


